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: SHORT-SACQUE. WALKING .SUIT.—[Szz Pace 258.] 
[Cut Paper Pattern of this entire Suit, to fit any Figure, sent, Prepaid, by Hail, on Receipt of Twenty-five Cents and Bust Measure.) 
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SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT. 
f See illustration on first page. 





DESCRIPTION OF CUT PAPER PATTERN. 

Tus pattern ises three articles, viz.: 
‘half-fitting sacque, Wettean over-skirt, and six- 
gored walking skirt. | 

Hatr-rittine Sacque.—This pattern consists 
of five pieces—front, side piece, back, collar, and 
flowing sleeve. ‘The garment is cut with loose 
sacque fronts; the back is fitted by a seam in 
the middle and side forms, and is cut with extra 
fullness at the side back seam below the waist 
line, where it is laid in a box-pleat an inch wide, 
turned on the outer side, and finished with an 
ornament. ‘The fronts are cut pointed in the 
neck, and finished with a MarieAntoinette col- 
lar. The garment is made to fit tight in the 
back by a belt, which is sewed on the under side 
to the seams in-the back, the sides, and under 
the arms, and fastened in front with hooks and 
eyes. The sacque is trimmed round the edge 
with lace two inches wide,-headed by a bias fold 
an inch and a quarter wide with a narrow fold 
on both edges. 

* Quantity of material, a yard and a quarter 
wide, 24¢ yards. 

Extra for trimming, 1 yard. 

Lace, 5 yards, 

Baste up, and try on wrong side out before 
sewing the seams. All the seams are allowed— 
an outlet of an inch being given for the seams 
under the arms and on the shoulders, and a 
quarter of an inch for all the other seams. Only 
half the pattern is given. 

Warreau Over-Sxret.—This pattern is in 
three pieces, and has an apron front, two side 
gores, and full back breadth. The sides of the 
apron front are cut with an extra length, which 
is laid in six two-inch pleats, turning upward. 
The notches at the sides of the apron front show 
where to lay the pleats. The fronts are sewed 

lain on the belt. One deep box-pleat, five 
inches wide, simulating a Watteau fold, is laid 
in the centre of the back breadth, and the,extra 
fullness is laid in side pleats turning toward the 
front. Put the pattern together by the notches. 
Only half the pattern is given. 

Quantity of material, a yard and a quarter 
wide, 3 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 114 yards. 

Lace, 416 yards. 

Six-coreD Watxine Sxirt.—This pattern 
is in four pieces—front, two side gores, and 
breadth for the back. The back breadth is laid 
in a double box-pleat in the middle, and the ex- 
tra fullness of the gores is laid in side pleats, 
turning toward the front. 

Quantity of material, a yard and a quarter 
wide, 7 yards. 

Extra for trimming, 844 yards. 

To take the bust measure, pass a tape meas- 
ure entirely around the body, under the arms, 
over the largest part of the shoulders, and two 
inches above the fullest part of the chest. Nine 
sizes are furnished, ranging, in even numbers, 
from 30 to 46 inches, 
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SG Our next Supplement Number will con- 
tain an extra-sised Pattern Sheet, with numerous 
Sull-sized patterns and illustrations of Ladies’ and 
Childrin's Spring and Summer Sacques, Talmas, 
Fackels, Basquines, Mantelets, Water-proof Cloaks, 
etc, ¢ "Ladies and Misses’ Spring and Summer 
Suits; Infants Robes, Fancy Articles, etc., etc. 

Pa Cut Paper Patterns of the Short-Sacque 
Watking Suit, on our first page, are now ready, 
and will be sent, prepaid by the Publishers, on re- 
ceipt of Twenty-five Cents each. For the complete 
dist of Cut Paper Patterns published, see Advertise- 
ment on page 271 of this Number. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
@t a Ramble. 


Y DEAR CYRUS,—Walking the other 
morning in the Central Park, I met Re- 
trorsus, and joined him in his stroll through the 
Ramble. He was pensive, yet talkative, and 
seemed to be very glad to find a companion 
before whom he could think aloud ; for his con- 
versation seemed to be chiefly loud thinking, 
to which, indeed, a companion was only neces- 
sary as a sounding-board or a mountain-side, 
to send back an echo. And if you will allow 
me at this point to make the first excursion, or 
discursion: do you not often remark among 
our fellow-travelers that this is often the chief 
service which they require of each other in con- 
yersation? A man turns to his neighbor and, 
under the forms of colloquial intercourse, be- 
gins at once to soliloquize, evidently regarding 
an independent response as impertinent, In- 
deed, at a great dinner I have sometimes seen 
the philosopher Historicus, who had been pass- 
ing all.-the morning studying a new book, per- 
haps of science or of moral speculation, turn 
upon the innocent Miss Bleat at his side and 


who is usually considered very fascinating. 





proceed, in the guise of conversation with her, 
to say to-himself all that he thought of the 
book.. “You remember, Miss Bleat,” he says 
to her, “‘ that Descartes says, cogito, ergo sum ; 
but I am persuaded that we should rather say, 
sum, ergo cogito. And Leibnitz distinctly af- 
firms—” and so on until poor little Miss Bleat 
loses her appetite, and feels prickly with heat 
and vexatious consciousness of her ridiculous 
situation. 

It is because so much apparent conversation 
is merely soliloquy that good listening is al- 
ways so agreeable to us. Indeed, if you will 
show me.a good listener, I will show you = 

y 
good listening, of course, I do not mean mere 
silence, but intelligent and appreciative atten- 
tion. In my younger days there was no one 
more familiarly known and generally liked than 
James Early, of whom you may have heard. 
He was handsome, well dressed, and quiet; 
but he was not clever, nor cultivated, nor of 
superior character. Born into the habit of 
what is called good society, he improved all 
the advantages it offered to secure all its char- 
acteristic prizes. If he went to a dinner where 
the wise men were present, he listened in def- 
erential silence to all their dreary and conceit- 
ad platitudes, as if they had been profound in- 
spirations. And I have heard the Honorable 
Jabesh Windbag himself, when that gentleman 
was the most illustrious statesman in the coun- 
try, after a dinner at which James Early had 
respectfully listened to him with evident admi- 
ration for more than three hours, declare that 
that young gentleman was one of the most prom- 
ising young men in America. 

Even the most intelligent women were charm- 
ed with him, and Minerva herself owned that he 
was certainly very attractive. Yet I had often 
watched him when he was with her, and I saw 
that ‘he did nothing but listen eloquently. Oft- 
en, after a prolonged soliloquy of her own, at 
which Early had been present, she has remark- 
ed to me that he was one of the most agreeable 
men she had ever known. I saw him in a 
famous drawing-room in another city, and he 
sat the whole evening with one of the loveliest 
belles. She was neither intelligent nor talka- 
tive, but she was conscious of beauty and of a 
superb toilette, and he seemed to be conscious 
of nobody in the world but her. He did not 
speak, but his deferential silence appeared to 
be confident expectation of something worth 
hearing from her lips; or it was the most sub- 
tly flattering suggestion that the spoken wisdom 
of others was less than the sweet chance of her 
speaking. She told me afterward that Mr. Early 
was the most fascinating person in conversation 
that she had ever met. And so said all the 
young women with whom he danced, and all 
the old ladies against the wall, to whom he 
brought terrapin and Champagne. His con- 
versation, they said, was truly delightful. They 
meant that he did not interrupt their soliloquies. 

This is along excursion, but it illustrates the 
reason that Retrorsus always praises my con- 
versational powers, When he has been sitting 
with me all the evening, pouring out his pro- 
fuse speculations upon public affairs, showing 
to me how hopelessly we are ruined, and de- 
monstrating in the most learned and elaborate 
manner that.civilization is an illusion, and that 
barbarism is surely overwhelming us, as the 
sand of the desert fatally encroaches upon the 
ancient Egyptian temples and buries them out 
of sight—whileI have sat ruminating and dream- 
ily listening, he jumps up suddenly at midnight, 
and. says, pleasantly, ‘‘ My dear Mr. Bachelor, 
I beg your pardon, but you have been so agreea- 
ble and instructive that I quite forgot the time,” 
and so-bows himself out. In the Ramble at 
the Park it was the same. We loitered in the 
warm spring sunshine, and I listened to the 
singing of the birds and the hum of the city, 
and watched the glittering green of the willows, 
and all the-swelling, budding richness of the 
trees, while he talked on, and thought me the 
most eloquent of companions, 

Indeed, I-heard enough of what he said to 
perceive that*he was lamenting, as so many of 
us secretly do, the departure of youth, and I 
smiled to think how the old song is forever re- 
newed. For.I remember long ago in the Tyrol, 
one of those glorious mornings which'stand in 
memory, as onsomedivine day Mont Blancstands 
supreme and glorified among the Alps, when I 
was swinging along the mountain-road with 
Hilary, who was twenty. years older thanI, I 
shouted and sang until the air rang with jocund 
echoes. It seems to me that the remembrance 
of that morning will keep me always young. 
But, in the midst of my triumph of life and 
youth, Hilary suddenly said, with a half-vexed 
air, ‘Bachelor, I hope that you don’t think 
you enjoy this jaore than I, merely because you 
are a little younger!” Aha! old mole! He 
had worked so far, then. Hilary felt as if he 
had been driven out of Paradise because he had 
ceased to be young, and he looked at me over 
the wall, and vowed that it was not much of a 
shower, after all! At that time Retrorsus was 
as much younger than I as Hilary was older; 
and now, after this long lapse of time, I heard 
Retrorsus lamenting, in the same strain, that 
the dark days were come because he had ceased 
to be young. 

But, my dear Cyrus, when does aman cease 


looked at me with astonishment. 
that he did not wish to be interrupted, for he 





to be young? I know the most venerable fel- 
lows of thirty and thirty-five, and I know young 
statesmen of seventy; and if I were to give a 
party of young men, my first summons should 
be to a certain poet of seventy-five. My school- 
mate Gnurly would never be older than he was 
at fifteen if he should live to a hundred years. 
Do you think that Colonel Newcome was old 
when he was a white-headed man, or that Barnes 
wasever young? ‘‘ The dark days have come,” 
I heard Retrorsus say in the Ramble, with the 
glorious sky ful] of sunshine over him and all 
about him, and the air musical with birds. 
‘The dark fiddle-sticks,” ejaculated I, and my 
companion turned to me in amazement; while 
I felt that, by breaking silence, I had risked 
the reputation of my conversational powers. 
‘The Golden Age lies far behind us,” continued 
Retrorsus, eying me severely.. But I smiled 
blandly, and I suppose my face was suffused 
with skepticism; for he said, as if I had vehe- 
mently contradicted him, ‘‘ Do you mean to say 
that the Golden Age doesn’t lie far behind us ?” 

**Since you ask me,” said I, ‘‘I answer that 
I think there is no such intolerable folly as to 
suppose it.” And I beamed at him so that he 
I suppose 


made no’reply, but went oy with his lamenta- 
tions, - ending with, ‘*'The -days-that—are—no- 
more.” ; 


Bat, my dear Cyrus, this “disposition, which™ 


it is so easy to cultivate, what is it but the for- 
getfulness that we ‘all see our own door-yards, 
but not our neighbor’s? You may read the 
oldest expressions of human thought, and the 
newest book, and you will find that in each to- 
day is the dark day, Other times were noble 
and pure; other men were lofty and disinter- 
ested. Our parents lived in Paradise; and 
when they came out, ah! even then there were 
giants in those days. But we have fallen upon 
evil times and upon dwarfs. Principle, patriot- 
ism, a fine and sensitive morality—these we 
have left far behind us; they were stations that 
were long passed when we took the train. I 
was reading only yesterday.in the newspaper a 
chapter of reminiscences which went back only 
thirty years, and which. lamented that states- 
manship and eloquence had perished in the 
land. The author was kind enough to mention 
names, and to quote specimens of the lost art 
of eloquence. But the name was a nobody, 
and the eloquence was stuff. _ Your son would 
not declaim it at school to-day. And the 
worthy writer thought and said that he was 
treating of the better times, of the palmy days, 
of the Golden Age. And then I opened the 
“Life of John Adams,” and there I found him, 
living in what we believe was the very purest 
period of our history, lamenting the ignorance, 
the passion, the sordid meanness of the age, 
and appealing to the other and distant and bet- 
ter day. To John Adams his own day was as 
dark as ours ever was or ever can be to us, 

And what makes it poetic and fair to us? 
Because John Adams and his friends did not 
put their regrets into rhyme, but their convic- 
tions and courage into deeds. And just as the 
Golden Age is here, and now, if we will only 
make it golden, so is it with youth. I asked 
you when a man ceases to be young; and now 
I think, my dear Cyrus, we can answer that it 
is not when his hair grows gray, but when his 
heart becomes dry and cold. If that is at 
twenty, he is old. If it is not at eighty, he is 
still young, And so also the man who is born 
old never sees the Golden Age, because he never 
believes in generous motives and unselfish ac- 
tion. I have seen a boy of twelve put his fin- 
gers to his nose at the tale of a beggar at the 
corner, and a man of sixty, with moist eyes, 
emptying his purse into the beggar’s hand. 
That boy, I fear, was born into the Brazen Age. 
That man will die, as he has lived, in the Gold- 
en. Out of the heart, my boy, are the issues 
of life. ‘That is one of the great and glorious 
texts, upon which the lives of all about us 
are the sermons. Retrorsus, in the Ramble, 
thinks that youth is going, not because he was 
forty upon his last birthday, but because he is 
conscious that his faith is becoming chilled, his 
enjoyment of nature less keen and exquisite, 
his delight and confidence in simple integrity 
less profound. That alone, my dear Cyrus, is 
to grow old; that alone is the ending of the 
Golden Age, and the return of Astraa to heay- 
en. I hope, my dear boy, that this spring, 
which completes your half-century, finds you 
as truly young as ever. 

Your friend, 
An Op BacHELor. 





SEPARATION. 
By GAIL HAMILTON. 

Ou is often tempted to echo that modest 

remark of a certain wise man—it would 
have a far more learned look if I could give the 
name of the wise man, but I can not at this in- 
stant recall it—that, ‘‘if he had been present at 
the creation of the world, he should have been 
able to give its Maker a few suggestions.” 
There are a few things, in fact a good many 
things, which one would like to have altered, 
and which might apparently just as well have 
been made different in the beginning. And 
yet, on the whole, there is’a wonderful adapta- 





tion in things as they are. To make much im- 
provement, you must change so many cases 
that, before you know it, you will find you have 
projected a new world. 

Sometimes one is tempted to think that, if 
the family could not be somehow constituted to 
hold together, we might as well not have had 
mankind set in families, The father and moth- 
er make their little home. The children laugh 
and cry, and work and play; they have mumps 
and measles, and ‘‘teething” and scarlatina; 
they have little tiffs with each other; they are 
bumped and bruised; they knock out their 
teeth, and set their clothes on fire, and come 
home at irregular intervals, with a black eye or 
a broken arm. So, under constant watching, 
with many retrogressions and a thousand hair- 
breadth escapes, they wind along the tortuous 
path of right living, and presently the oldest 
child has arrived at the comparative maturity 
of—let us say thirteen years. He takes an 
interest in raw but real science—if it is very 
raw—in mechanics, in politics, The amount 
of information he has acquired on all subjects 
is astonishing. He has penetrated machine- 
shops, mounted locomotives, trotted after sol- 
diers, made love to sailors, and few things in 
the heavens above, or the earth beneath, or the 
waters under the earth, have escaped his ob- 
-servation.--Now,-at-thirteen, he begins to con- 
solidate; and you would say his father and moth- 
er might have some good of him. Not that 
they have not had good of him before, prattling, 
“bumping, and bruising through his infancy and 
early boyhood; but it was a comfort largely 
compounded with care. It was a delight in 
bounding health and beauty, and grace and 
promise, always underlaid with a fearful con- 
sciousness that, when the beauty and grace was 
not snugly tucked up in bed, it might be sliding 
down the third-story baluster, or bestriding the 
ridge-pole of the barn, at the imminent risk of 
its beautiful and graceful neck. Only now, 
when baluster and ridge-pole have lost their ir- 
resistible first charm, and top and kite and ball 
are nct paramount objects of interest—now, 
when th. *cucus and concert and play begin to 
loom up, a.4 the far-off sun of manhood red- 
dens the eastern sky-—now they can really en- 
joy him without misgiving. Do they? Not 
in the least. As soon as he ceases to be an 
hourly care he must go off to school! When he 
was of no use to any body his parents took him 
wholly upon themselves; but as soon as he be- 
gins to be of the smallest account they have to 
give him up to the public. No organized tyr- 
anny demands him, but just as surely and au- 
thoritatively society stretches out its hand and 
clutches him. His new shirts, his fresh jack- 
ets, and spotless handkerchiefs are put into his 
box, and out he goes into the great world for 
ever and ever. ‘True, he will come back for 
the vacation, with half his handkerchiefs lost, 
his jackets out at elbows, and his every-day 
boots serenely packed a-top his pile of shirts; 
and for several years he will oscillate between 
home and school; but home for life he will 
never come again. Home, the eternal resting- 
place—home, his absorbing and exclusive world, 
has ceased tobe. His childish, instinctive, sav- 
age love his parents had; but as soon as he is 
capable of an intelligent, manly affection, he 
goes straightway and falls in love with a stran- 
ger! Itis a consolation to reflect that he is then 
at the same point whence his father and moth- 
er started, and will travel the same round, and 
see precisely how good it is, 

The wonder is that it is pretty good, after all. 
Dreadful as it may be for parents to give up 
their child, it would be still more dreadful not 
to give him up. It is next to impossible for 
the grown children of a family to stay at home 
honorably. Life may so adjust itself that this 
is the best possible arrangement; but usually 
the sons who have energy, enterprise, charac- 
ter, push out into the world. What good has 
the mother in her empty house, with one son in 
China, and one in California, and one in Chi- 
cago, and one on the high seas? The foolish 
mother thinks she has vast treasure still, and 
conceives immediately a deep and abiding in- 
terest in all those places. Instead of dismis- 
sing her son from her thought, she takes into 
her heart at once all the ends of the earth and 
all the paths of the sea. Not a newspaper scrap 
from China or California escapes her eye. The 
scope of her mind has become enlarged through 
the scope of her affection, and her son’s good 
name in Cathay makes her as proud and happy 
as if she heard his praise resounding under her 
own roof-tree. 

It is frequent parting that softens the asper- 
ity and sweetens the bitterness and mitigates 
the fierceness of association. Human nature 
is so sharp and strong and self-willed, that it is 
a great trial for human beings to live together. 
The substantial traits of character may be har- 
monious; but little tastes, slight individuali- 
ties, opposing tempers, will clash; and even 
Christian forbearance, generous yielding, kind- 
ly courtesy, need the occasional help of absence 
to keep life permanently sweet. Absence is the 
great idealizer; and‘ withal, perhaps, the most 
truthful painter. Your stout, healthy, noisy 
boy, who teased his sisters, and tossed his pil- 
lows, and_broke-furniture,-and-tried even his 
mother’s patience, has gone away; and in his 
silent room you only. think how bright and 
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frank and fearless he is—how generous, alert, 
and‘eager. The friend and companion whose 
impatience irritated you, whose indecision an- 
noyed you, whose impromptitude exasperated 
you, has crossed the seas, and you remember 
only how truthful he was, how loyal, how de- 
voted, how unselfish. ‘ 

It is parting, indeed, that plows great fur- 
rows in the heart, but it keeps the soil mellow 
and open, receptive and fertile. Made as we 
are, we should grow, without it, too hard, ex- 
acting, unresponsive, unforgiving. With the 
pain of partings always near, with the shadow 
of one parting never far, it is easy to repress 
the hasty word, to discern the sunny side, to 
veil the weakness with charity, and nourish the 
strength with love. The heart grows soft and 
tender and considerate, self fades and selfish- 
ness dies, and the whole being goes out. in eager 
desire to succor and bless its beloved. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE SHORT-SACQUE SUIT. 

“ho short-sacque suit illustrated on our first 

page presents the new idea for making pal- 
etots. The loose slashed sacque or paletot of 
last season is still worn, but its popularity is 
waning before a preference for garments with 
basque backs. The new design has a loose 
front and an easy yet close-fitting back, slashed 
to the belt in the centre to allow room for the 
tournure. A belt under the basque fastens be- 
neath the front, and holds the back in place. 
The Marie Antoinette collar and flowing sleeves 
of this jacket are exceedingly pretty for summer 
wear. The suit, copied from a model at Lord 
& Taylor’s, has the sacque and over-skirt of 
cashmere, trimmed with folds and guipure lace, 
and a silk under-skirt ornamented by three folds 
and a broad kilt pleating. This suit may be 
made of summer poplin, goat’s-hair, or any soft 
woolen stuff, over a silk skirt of the same color, 
or the entire garment may be of the same ma- 
terial. The simple style of this costume renders 
it also appropriate for mourning, and for the 
same reason it is adopted for piqué, linens, sat- 
in jean, and other wash goods, as it may be 
easily done up. 

The over-skirt of this suit, called the Watteau 
skirt, has a short, graceful apron, with the wrink- 
led front now considered stylish. ‘To keep this 
apron in place a tape is fastened to the second 
side seams, and tied behind under the skirt. 
The widths back of the apron are not draped, 
but hang straight, with a broad Watteau fold, 
‘or pleat, in the centre, and many smaller ones on 
each side. A seam down the centre of the broad 
fold would not look well; therefore a full width 
must be placed in the centre, with narrower gored 
widths on the side. 


EASTER SUITS. 


A late opening at a large and tasteful furnish- 
Ing house displayed many beautiful costumes, 
prepared for Easter-Sunday and the gay days 
that follow the penitential season of Lent. Rich 
silks of pale, delicate tints, light summer silks, 
goat’s-hair poplins, wool serges, pongees, piqués, 
colored linen, and batiste costumes, were the 
stylish fabrics made up in the most graceful 
manner. ‘Tight-fitting garments, such as pos- 
tilion - basqnes and polonaises— minus a loose 
wrap—prevailed. ‘The present fashion displays 
fine figures most advantageously. Waists are 
made slightly longer, and always show the nat- 
ural curve of the figure above the hips. Shoulder 
seams are short and high, falling in with the line 
of the shoulders. All sleeves, whether coat or 
flowing, are shaped at the top like a man’s coat- 
sleeve, and set smoothly in the ample armhole, 
without any fullness but that which comes of 
holding the sleeve next the sewer. Three or 
four bows up the front of the basque are used 
quite as much as buttons. 

Handsomest among the Easter costumes is a 
gros grain of bluish-green, made elaborate with 
black lace. The garniture on the lower skirt is 
broad box-pleats at wide intervals, with a bow 
and shell-like curves of lace between. The 
apron- front bouffant over-skirt has crescent- 
shaped pieces and lace for trimming. The basque 
—a novelty—has no pleats behind, but a folded 
point, like a hood, is continued from the back, to 
fall over broad smooth pieces formed by elonga- 
ting the side bodies. ‘The suit is marked $285. 
Another, of turtle-dove gray, is similarly made, 
and trimmed with black lace. A third, gros 
grain, fit array for a bride, is a soft French gray, 
trimmed with ruffles of the same, and fringe to 


match, making a tasteful monotone costume: ’ 


price $200. 
DINNER DRESSES. 


A dinner or reception dress, worthy of descrip- 
tion, is of turquoise blue gros grain, with demi- 
train. Two bias ruffles six inches deep, the 
lower one in box-pleats, the upper gathered and 
lapping over the lower, headed by a bias band 
and three narrow, standing ruffles, trim the low- 
er skirt. The upper skirt, like that shown in 
the Worth Basque Suit (illustrated in Bazar No. 
1, Vol. 1V.), has a single ruffle, headed by two erect 
frills on the back of the skirt, while a netted fringe 
tukes the place of the lower ruffle on the apron. 
The basque, without pleats behind, has a ruffle 
and fringe around the edge. The neck is square, 
and the front represents a vest almost covered 
bya jabot of Valenciennes lace. Flowing sleeves, 
with-a ruffle and lace. Price $275. A dress made 
in the same way is of pale écru silk, trimmed with 
broad black velvet ribbon and point duchesse 
lace. The first dress described, or a similar one, 
of fisherman’s green, or of light plum-color, is the 
fashionable reception dress for blondes. Ecru 
buff silks, or the faint China pink, or else the 


pinkish-salmon apricot-color, are the choice of 
brunettes. 


SUMMER SILKS, GOAT’S-HAIR, AND ALPACAS. 


The summer silks most popular are narrow 
stripes of black on white, trimmed with many 
gathered ruffles of the same, edged with black 
lace, or else a tiny fold of solid-colored silk, either 
black, brown, or violet, placed above the hem of 
the ruffle, this hem being turned up on the right 
side. Solid-colored vests are also seen on these, 
and embroidery is used as a trimming. One of 
the most stylish silk suits yet seen is black stripes 
on white, with the polonaise bordered by black 
and white fringe, headed by a band of black silk 
‘¢tamboured” with white. The skirt has five nar- 
row lapping ruffles piped with black. The gyp- 
sy bonnet is fine Belgian straw, trimmed with 
black Frou Frou gauze, a black ostrich tip, and 
tea-roses. Large oval ear-rings of Etruscan gold, 
in Moorish designs. Linen and Valenciennes 
collar, with India silk neck-tie of tea-rose color. 
White silk parasol, with black lace cover and 
ivory handle. ru kid gloves with three but- 
tons. 

The goat’s-hair fabrics are light yet strong, 
do not fray as they formerly did, are soft enough 
to fall into graceful drapery, have a beautiful 
lustre, and cost but sixty or seventy-five cents 
a yard. They are made usually in polonaise 
suits, or in the postilion-basque costume, with 
burnous drapery, illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. IV., and trimmed with folds of the same, 
piped with silk of a darker shade. Gray goat’s- 
hair, silvery and fresh-looking, and the fashion- 
able Frou Frou or cameo colors of two shades 
of buff and brown, make pretty and inexpensive 
suits, to be donned when warmer days arrive. 
Soft wool serges, as fine almost as foulards, 
but in the broad twill, which is now preferred 
to fine diagonal lines, is used for traveling dresses. 
An effort is being made to introduce round tal- 
mas, or elbow capes with Watteau folds behind, 
to wear over the polonaises of shopping and trav- 
eling suits. A few have already appeared, but 
these capes require to be perfectly fitted on the 
shoulders, and gracefully rounded below, or they 
will have a prim, Quakerish air, or else, on the 
contrary, will look very dowdy. The prettiest 
talma yet seen is placed over a polonaise as part 
of a traveling suit for a bride. It is of pin-head 
checked silk, black and gray, trimmed with fringe 
and a ruche. <A broad box-pleat or Watteau 
fold is in the back. 

Black alpacas, like black silks, are always in 
fashion, and the best of these are the improved 
buffalo alpaca, now made of the purest jet black, 
and the kindred fabrics introduced since this al- 
paca became favorably known. There are the bea- 
ver mohair, as lustrous as silk ; the lustrous sable 
Turkish brilliantine; and lastly, the new otter al- 
paca, which is admirably adapted for the cos- 
tumes of the present season, and of which lower 
priced qualities are sold than of the other brands. 

PIQUE SUITS. 

Corded or repped piqué, like gros grain, is still 
in favor for suits, ‘The short-sacque suit repre- 
sented on our first page is the most stylish model 
for these. Loose slashed sacques are still worn in 
linen and piqué, but the sacque with postilion 
back is preferred by ladies ordering new suits. 
Linen laces of Irish manufacture, in the familiar 
Cluny patterns, and kilt pleatings of lawn, edged 
with patent Valenciennes, are popular trimmings 
for piqué. Neither the lace nor the ‘‘kilting” is 
new, but they were abundantly used on the Prin- 
cess Louise’s trousseau, and thus are revived. 
The lace is associated with black or even maroon 
velvet; the pleating is ironed flatly, and headed 
by an inch-wide bias band of piqué. Slightly 
gathered frillsof Hamburg or needle-worked edg- 
ings are, however, the handsomest trimmings for 
these white suits. ‘Three rows of kilting, or three 
embroidered frills, are at intervals around the 
lower skirt, and one row on the jacket and upper 
skirt of suits, $35 to $45 is the-price. 


LINEN SUITS. 


Suits of thick undressed linen without gloss, 
and looking when bought as they will look after 
being washed at home, are shown for serviceable 
summer wear. They are made precisely in the 
way described for piqué, and are trimmed with 
kilt pleating, the pleats scant and separate—not 
lapping as they formerly did—and headed by bias 
bands (not folds) stitched at intervals on the skirt. 
A tiny line of scarlet or brown worsted braid, or 
the merest fold of colored cambric, stitched in on 
each side of these bands, gives them a less som- 
bre appearance. Unbleached Cluny laces and in- 
sertions, and flax linen fringes, are also used on 
linen suits. If the lace and fringe are merely 
colored te match the linen, they are almost sure 
to fade, but the unbleached linen trimmings do 
not become paler. 

Readers at a distance, who can not’ examine 
the ready-made suits at our furnishing houses, 
declare trimming with bias bands of linen, piqué, 
or other wash goods, impracticable. Now a 
fashion-writer is nothing if not practical in the 
styles she quotes, and we assure our correspond- 
ents that there is no diffioulty in making or in 
ironing these bands, provided they are cut per- 
fectly bias, laid absolutely smooth on the goods 
to-which they are sewed, and stitched carefully 
near each edge by machine with well adjusted 
tension—neither too tight nor too loose. 

The fancy for close-fitting garments has intro- 
duced linen and white Victoria lawn suits, made 
with postilion-basques, like our illustration in 
Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. It remains to be seen 
whether these will be as popular as the cooler 
and more negligee garments with loose sacque 
fronts. Such suits are worn in the house as 
well as street. 

BATISTE SUITS. 





and a small quantity of the material is found. 


A few-imported suits of -batiste-are-shown,- 


This is the real batiste, genuine flax in its orig- 
inal state, forming unbleached brown linen 
lawn, and not the spurious fabric mixed with 
silk, and hitherto called batiste. It is 85 cents 
a yard; and suits of the darkest brown shade, 
trimmed with ruffles, edged with Cluny, cost $60. 


GRENADINE COSTUMES. 

There is nothing new exhibited in grenadine 
suits. They should be made over silk skirts, 
but those who can not afford silk use alpaca, or 
farmer’s satin, and sometimes soft, thick cam- 
bric that has not gloss enough to betray it. The 
thick silk over which the basque is made is the 
proper lining. But few persons now use drill- 
ing lining with thin silk covering next the gren- 
adine. Indeed, silk linings for corsages are 
gaining favor, and are not considered extrava- 
gant, as they wear well, set smoothly to the fig- 
ure, and are far pleasanter to wear than linen or 
twilled cotton. Many ruffles merely hemmed, 
with a fold of gros grain laid in the hem, or else 
edged with lace, are the fashionable trimmings. 
The designs are all comprised in the walking 
suits illustrated in the present.yolume of the 
Bazar. . 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs, A. T. Stewart & Co.; Lorp & Tay- 
LOR; ARNOLD, ConsTaBLe & Co. ; and Peake, 
Orpyckr, & Co. 





PERSONAL. 


THaT favorite contributor to the HARPER 
ee Colonel Tuorps, speaks of General 

ELENAP as one of the representative young men 
who have assumed such prominent places under 
the administration of General Grant. He was 
one of SHERMAN’s working generals, and, with 
great ability to conceive, he was a very whirl- 
wind in execution. His face is very fine, and 
bears with singular force his well-known char- 
— of firmness, always modified with judg- 
ment. 

—The president of the first agricultural socie- 
ty ever formed was a Mr. Hope. This society 
was called The Improvers of Agriculture, and 
was organized at Edinburgh on the 8th of June, 
1723. Many of the nobility and gentry were 
among its members, and it was a success from 
the start. 

—Mr. GREELEY, referring to the small sums 
paid to writers twenty years ago, says, ‘‘I re- 
member seeing LoNGFELLOw’s grand ‘ Endym- 
ion’ received in manuscript at the office of a 
—— and successful weekly, which paid fif- 

en dollars for it; a hundred such would now 
be taken quickly at one hundred and fifty dollars 
each, and the purchasers would look anxiously 
about them for more.”’ 

—In the estimation of the Westminster Review, 
no American woman has evinced in prose or 
poetry any thing like the genius of Aticz Cary. 

HARLES J AMES Fox was probably the youn- 
gest man ever elected to the British Parliament, 

g been chosen for Midhurst when only nine- 
teen years and four months old. At seventeen 
he was on intimate terms with EpMunp Burke, 
who was nineteen years his senior, - By the time 
he was twenty-four he had lost $700,000 by gam- 
bling. Yet Grsson says of him, “‘ Perhaps no hu- 
man being was ever more perfectly exempt from 
the taint of malevolence, vanity, or falsehood.”’ 

—Among the boys who have passed the first 
examination of i University, England. 
is W. J. Crart. He is the son of WILLIAM an 
ELLEN CraFT, now in Georgia—a State from 
which they escaped as fugitive slaves years ago. 
They ran to Boston, were married by fusovons 
PaRKER, who kept them some days in his study, 
he writing his sermon outside the door, with 
the musket his great-grandfather had used at 
Lexington by his side, ready to be used (proba- 
bly with butt end) on the slave hunters prowling 
around his house. 

—One of the notabilities of New Orleans is the 
Rev. ALEXANDER Farr, of Christ Church, who 
is totally deaf, yet preaches constantly and con- 
verses fluently, understanding all that is said by 
the motion of the lips. He returns prompt and 
pertinent answers to every question, and it is 
said that unless the fact of his deafness were 
mentioned, it would never be known. 

—Mrs. ANNIE BREED, late of Norwich, Con- 
necticut, after making many private bequests, 
set apart $20,000 as a fund for the support of 
deserving and impecunious widows. 

—The members of the English High Commis- 
sion are all educated men and bred to public 
life, with one exception—Sir JoHN MacDONALD, 
who, not a university man, is probably the best 
linguist of the lot, and a man of remarkable at- 
tainments. ‘Recently, in a closing night of the 
Canadian Parliament, a number of members tried 
their skill in a tournament of abuse in different 
languages. English, French, German, Italian, 
Latin, and Greek were flung at one another with 
a facility that seemed to astonish the American 
who relates the incident. Sir JoHN is said to 
have borne more than an equal share in the con- 
test, and carried off the honors by swearing a 
little in Sanscrit, apostrophizing his antagonist 
in Russian, and winding up by anathemas in the 
choicest Hebrew. 

—Last summer we announced in the Bazar 
that Mr. Toeoporic B. Pryor, a son of General 
Roger A. Pryor, now of this city, had taken 
the first honors of his class at Princeton College, 
and had taken also, at the same time, the Math- 
ematical Fellowship, the income of which is a 
support for a Penne man of economical habits. 
The Hvenin tells us that Mr. Pryor de- 
termined, after graduating, that he would pur- 
sue his studies at the University of Cambridge, 
England. He entered that university during 
the last.year, and has just been awarded a schol- 
arship, the highest honor open to him after so 
short a connection with the university. This 
fact proves two things: first, the wisdom of 
Dr. M‘Cosu’s plan of endowing fellowships in 

our American colleges, enabling young men to 
continue their studies; and secondly, that our 
colleges have reached a position which enables 
their students to compete successfully with the 
best students of foreign universities. 

—The recent boat-race between Oxford and 
Cambridge calls to mind that Bishop SeLwyn, 
of Lichfield, was one of the three bishops who 
rowed in the first Oxford and Cambridge race, 
“the-other-two~being Dr. TYRRELL, Bishop of 





Newcastle (Australia), and Dr. WorDsworTH, 
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Bishop of St. Andrews. The Cambridge boat, 
in which Bishops SELWYN and TYRRELL formed 
part of the crew; was beaten by the Oxford, in 
which Bishop WorDsworTH rowed. 

—Mr. Wit1tiam H. Hurwsvt, of the World, 
who did San Domingo for that journal with 
characteristic pluck and fairness, says of FreD- 
ERICK Dove.ass: ‘* Widely as I differ from Mr. 
Dovue.Lass on almost all public questions, and 
decided as is my preference for the Caucasian 
over the African race, in most of my personal 
relations, it is impossible to see so much as I 
have seen of him without cordially recognizing 
not his abilities only, but the estimable, amiable, 
and manly strain of his whole nature.” 

—WaLt WuHirTmay, in the estimation of the 
eminent British bard, SwINBURNE, is the second 
_ at present enjoying existence, VicTOoR 
uGo being the first. 

—As soon as General SHERIDAN lands upon 
his native heath, he will probably take General 
SHERMAN’s place during the absence of the lat- 
ter on a tour of inspection. Afterward he will 
most likely assume command of the Military 
Division of the East, with head-quarters in this 
city. It is no more than fair that, after having 
had seven or eight months of goodest time with 
the potentates of the effete monarchies of Eu- 
rope, he should be compelled to rough it on such 
victual and other entertainment as may be ob- 
tainable in this propinquity. 

—Scarcely a Number of the Bazar is publish- 
ed, among the “ Personals” of which mention is 
not made of notable instances of benevolence. 
For this week we have to announce that Mr. Hup- 
son E. Bring, of St. Louis, has given $15,000 
to Washington University in that city, for the 
polytechnic building, $15,000 for furniture and 
apparatus, $100,000 for the endowment of the 
chancellorship and forascientitic library. With- 
in six weeks the endowments and gifts to the 
university have amounted to $210,000. 

—Another liberal benefaction has been made 
by Epwin F. Batcue.per, of Mansticld, Mas- 
sachusetts, who has willed all his property— 
$60,000—to the American Bible Society. 

—Twoyears ago Congress appropriated $30,000 
for an equestrian statue of General WINFIELD 
Scort, the model of which has just been com- 
ere by Henry K. Browns, at his works in 

ewburgh. A committee of Congress has been 
— take a peep at it, and have come away sat- 

sfied. 

—Notwithstanding the fact that the great life 
insurance interests of the United States are main- 
ly concentrated in this city, it is equally true 
that the largest insurances on single lives are 
made in other places, as for instance: Mr. W. N. 
Switzer, of St. Louis, has his life insured to 
the amount of Mr. W. H. LaNnGLey, 
of the same city, has life policies to the same 
amount. Mr. J. Youne Scammon, of Chicago, 
has $270,000 on his life. Mr. L. Warrraker, of 
Chicago, has $200,000. Mr. W. M. Tween, of 
this city, $85,000. Mr. JosepH Burnert, of 
Boston, $75,000. There are few insurances in 
New York, on a single life, amounting to over 
$100,000. 

—The Princess METTERNICH, admirable wom- 
an, collected in Vienna, in two weeks, $50,000 
for the French relief fund, and then went at it 
again with the highest possible zest. 

—Mr. A. 8. Hatou, of the banking house of 
Fisk & Hatcu, has for two years past devoted 
his Sunday afternoons to teaching a Bible class 
in the Howard Mission at the Five Points. The 
class is composed of about fifty young. women, 
of from fifteen to eighteen, all well dressed, some 
elegantly and fashionably. This class shows the 
permanent influence of the mission. These girls 
were all gathered into the school from the poor 
and even vicious dwellings in the neighborhood. 
Many of them came in as little children, rescued 
from want. They now earn their own liveli- 
hood. They are in shops, warehouses, factories, 
binderies, printing-houses, and other establish- 
ments which abound in the city where young 
women are employed. Their tasty and elegant 
costumes are the earnings of their own labor. 
Some of them support their fathers and mothers, 
brothers and sisters. They have received a fine 
education at the — of the mission, and 
their singing can not be excelled by any school 
in New York. Many of them are fine musicians, 
and earn their livelihood through that genteel 
accomplishment. Recently Mr. Hatcu gave his 
pupils an elegant supper, wita a choice bouquet 
at every plate. 

—Theautobiography of Lord BroucHaM covers 
only the first thirty-three years of his life. This 
will be a public disappointment, though the foun- 
dation of his fame was laid before he had reached 
that age. Ateleven he had battled over a point 
of Latinity with Luxe Fraser, his master at the 
Edinburgh High School; before thirteen, finish- 
ed his school course; at sixteen, gained the prize 
offered by a German university for the best essay 
on the ‘Refraction of Light;’”’ and at twenty- 
four, with JEFFREY and SypDNEy SmirTu, founded 
the Zdinburgh Review. It includes, also, the 
period when he first went to London as counsel 
in the matter of the disputed succession of the 

Dukedom of Roxburgh; and when he first gain- 
ed political standing by his speech before the 
House of Lords, for certain merchants, on the 
“‘Orders in Council ;’’ also his election to Par- 
liament, and his famous speeches on Indian Re- 
form, Catholic Emancipation, against flogging in 
the army, and to abolish slavery in the West In- 
dies. His lordship is kind enough to admit, 
that when at. college, and even after he had 
attained the age of twenty-five, he was fond of 
indulging in adventures of the most rollicking 
sort. His efforts, while in college, ran mainly 
in the direction of bell-handles, which he de- 
lighted to wring off, and of which he had a large 
and varied collection in one of his closets. n 
the occasion of a farewell banquet to HorNER, & 
young “Reviewer,” on his leaving Edinburgh to 
settlein London, ‘‘ we”’ (i. e., BRoUGHAM and oth- 
er literary lambs) ‘‘accompanied by the graveand 
most sedate HORNER (tat. twenty-five, or, to 
speak quite correctly, twenty-four years and sev- 
en months), sallied forth to the North Bridge, 
and then halted in front of Mr. MANDBRSON 
the druggist’s shop, where I, hoisted on the 
shoulders of the tallest of the company, placed 
myself on the top of the door-way, held on by the 
sign, and twisted off the enormous brazen ser- 
pent which formed the explanatory announce- 
ment of the business that was carried on within. 
I forget the end of the adventure, but I rather 
think the city guard exhibited unusual activity 
on that occasion, and that we had a hard run 





for it.” 
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CLAREMONT, SURREY. 


ws ene park and mansion of Claremont, the 
property of the Crown, situated close to the 
village of: Esher, sixteen miles from London, 
will for the present be occupied by the Marquis 
of Lorne and his bride, Princess Louise. ‘lhe 

k is three miles and a half in circuit, adjoin- 
ing an open heathy common traversed by the 
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Portsmouth road. The grounds are very agree- 
ably laid out; they contain some fine trees, a 
lake five acres in extent, and a small Gothic 
building, originally intended for a summer-house, 
but now called the Mausoleum of Princess Char- 
lotte. The house, designed by Brown, was built 
for Lord Clive, the famous conqueror of Bengal, 
- a hundred years since, at a cost of £100,000, 

t is of brick, with stone dressings, and the arms 








of Clive are inscribed above the portico. ‘The 
first mansion on this ground was one built by Sir 
John Vanbrugh, the dramatist and architect, for 
himself, in the reign of Queen Anne. It was not 
like tlie eumbrous edifices he reared for others, 
which caused some wit to propose for his epitaph : 
Lie heavy on him, earth! for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee.” © 
Vanbrugh, who had purchased this site, was con- 
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from the Claremont conservatories were sent to 
King George, in Hanover, by special couriers. 
The Duke of Newcastle, whose dwelling here 
was near his brother and ministerial colleague, 
Henry Pelham, of Esher Place, having departed 
from the world, Claremont was bought by Clive. 
After Clive’s death, in 1774, his newly built man- 
sion passed through the hands of Lord Galway 
and Lord Tyrconnel to those of Mr. Charles 





tains several memorials of her, portraits of her- 
self and her husband, of her tutors and friends, 
and even pictures of her favorite horses and dogs. 
The place belonging to the late King Leopold 
for his life, it was put at the disposal, in 1848, 
of the exiled royal family of France. King 
Louis Philippe and his consort, the late Queen 
Marie Amélie, here ended their days. It has 
since returned into the possession of the Crown. 
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tent with a small brick house for his own resi- 
dence. This was afterward sold to Holles, Earl 
of. Clare, and more latterly Duke of Newcastle, 
from whose title it was named Clare-Mont. He 
added to Vanbrugh’s building, and erected, to 
the westward, a castellated prospect-tower upon 
amount. The grounds were laid out by Kent, 
a fashionable landscape gardener; Horace Wal- 
pole admired them vastly, and the pine-apples 
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Rose Ellis, the friend and literary correspondent 
of Sir Walter Scott. Mr. Ellis was visited here 
by Sir Walter, who here wrote some of his poems. 
The place was afterward sold to the Crown, 
which settled it on Princess Charlotte, daughter 
of George IV., and her husband, Prince Leo- 
pold of Saxe-Coburg, subsequently made King 
of the Belgians, It was here that the Princess 
died, in November, 1817; and the house con- 
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SPRING WRAPPINGS. 
See illustration on page 260. 

Fig. 1.—Go.LpEn Brown Lapres’-cLotH Ca. 
SAQUE, trimmed with silk ofthe same shade, The 
garment is half-fitting, with two hollow pleats 
behind. The bottom is cut in four deep points, 
two on each side. Half-fitting sleeve, with Greek 
cuffs. Two yards and a quarter of the material 
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trimmed with four set on with a 

Over-skirt, a pouf behind and 

d at the sides, trimmed to match the skirt. 

or 2.—B TIN OR VeLvEeT CasaQue, 
crossed le. The 


. -pagoda sleeves, pointed 
terie and 
guipure lace, Five yards a half of satin or 


Fig. 8.—Hatr-rittrnc Patetor or Biack 
Bararuea, with the bottom slightly curving in- 

‘agoda sleeves, and collar 
with points in front. ‘The collar is trimmed 
with and the sleeves and bottom with netted 


silk skirt, trimmed with a deep fiounce and puff- 
ed heading. Over-skirt, trimmed with puffing. 

Fig. 4.—Suort VELvet JACKET, belted at the 
waist. Sailor collar, and chevron cuffs of faille. 
Fancy buttons up the front, reaching only to the 
belt. ‘Three yards and a quarter of velvet and 
seven-eighths of a yard of faille are required. 
Lilac silk dress, trimmed with a deep flounce 
with pleated heading. Over-skirt trimmed to 
correspond. 

Fig. 5.—Hatr-rrrrine Satre or VELVET 
Manrtix, with simulated sleeves and hood, 
trimmed with a satin ruche, which serves as a 
heading to guipure lace. Five yards and a half 
of satin or velvet, six yards and a half of gui- 
pure, and thirteen yards of satin ribbon for the 
ruche, are required. Silk dress, trimmed with a 
deep side-pleated flounce, with over-skirt slashed 
in the back, and trimmed with side pleating and 
fringe. 

Fig. 6.—Dras Laptes’-crota Dovste- 
BREASTED. JacKeT. Half-fitting waist, with 
narrow standing collar, and epaulets of velvet, 
and two rows of velvet buttons. Velvet pocket 
welts, ‘Two yards and three-eighths of cloth and 
a yard and an eighth of velvet are required. Mo- 
hair dress, trimmed with bands of velvet ribbon. 








ENDEAVOR. 


A Moantne cry, as the world rolls by 
Through gloom of cloud and glory of sky, 
’ Rings in my ears forever ; 
And I know not what it profits a man 
To plow and sow, to study and plan, 
And reap the harvest never. 
** Abide, in truth abide,” 
Spake a low voice at my side, 
** Abide thou, and endeavor.” 


And even though, after care and toil, 
I should see my hopes from a kindly soil, 
Though late, yet blossoming ever, 
Perchance the prize were not worth the pain, 
Perchance this fretting and wasting of brain 
Wins its true guerdon never. 
** Abide, in love abide,” 
The tender voice replied, 
** Abide thou, and endeavor. 


**Strive, endeavor—it profits more 
To fight and fail, than on Time’s dull shore 
To sit an idler ever; 
For to him who bares his arm to the strife, 
Firm at his post in the battle of life, 
The victory faileth never. 
Therefore in faith abide,” 
The earnest voice still cried, 
* Abide thou, and endeavor.” 





(Continued from No. 18, page 199.) 
HANNAH. 
& Novel. 


By tar Avrnor or “Jonn Haurrax, GENTLEMAN.” 





CHAPTER VII. 


No harm had befallen baby. Hannah, flying 
up stairs on terror-winged feet that carried her 
she hardly knew how, found her treasure all safe, 
lying fast asleep, as warm and soft as a little bird 
in its nest, in the quiet nursery. 

Grave was not there, and yet it was certainly 
Grace’s voice she had heard. What could have 
happened? The uneasy fear that some time or 
other something uncomfortable might turn up 
concerning Jem Dixon was seldom long absent 
from Hannah's mind, though it was not strong 
enough to take away the comfort she had in her 
intelligent and faithful nurse. 

Of course the whole household, as well as ev- 
ery household at Easterham, knew Grace’s story. 
In such a small community concealment was 
impossible, even had Miss ‘lhelluson wished it, 
which she did not. She had a great horror of 
secrets, and, besides, she felt that in this painful 
matter perfect openness was the safest course. 
Therefore, both to her servants and her neigh- 
bors, she had never hesitated to mention the 
thing, telling the plain story, accepting it as an 
inevitable misfortune, and then protecting Grace 
to the utmost by her influence—the influence 
which any lady can use, both with equals and 
inferiors, when she is, like Hannah, quite firm 
in her own mind, and equally fearless in express- 
ing it. Whatever people said behind her back, 
before Hannah’s face nobody breathed a word 
against the poor nurse, who cowered gratefully 
under the shelter of her mistress’s kindness, and 
kept out of other people's way as much as possible. 

In her class broken hearts are rare; working- 
women have not time to die of grief. But though 
Grace said little or nothing, often when she sat 
sewing, with Rosie playing at her feet, Hannah 
watched with pity the poor sad face, and thought 





far she grieved for their father could not be 
i Hannah 


ing-knife with the other, daring every 
come near him, which nobody. did, until Mr. 
Rivers walked quietly up and took the knife out 
of his hand, 

‘*James Dixon, what business have you in 
my house at this time of night ?” 

“T want my missis. I’m come to fetch my 
missis,” stammered the man, drunkenly, still 
keeping hold of Grace, in spite of her violent 
struggles to get free. 

‘+ She isn’t his missis,” cried some one from 
behind. ‘‘Please, Sir, he married my cousin, 
Ann Bridges, only two months ago. He’s al- 
ways a-marrying somebody.” 

** But I don’t like Ann Bridges, now I’ve got 
her. She’s forever rating at me and beating 
the children; and I’m a fond father, as doesn’t 
like to see his little ‘uns ill used,” added Jem, 
growing maudlin. ‘‘So I’d rather get rid of 
Ann, and take Grace back again.” 

When he spoke of the children Grace had giv- 
en a great sob; but now, when he turned to her 
his red, drunken face, and wanted to kiss her, 
she shrank from him in disgust, and, making one 
struggle, wrenched herself free, and darted over 
to Mr. Rivers. 

‘*Oh, please save me! I don’t want to go 
back to him. I can’t, Sir, you know.” And 
then she appealed despairingly to her mistress. 
‘*Did you hear what he said? That woman 
beats the children; I knew she would; and yet 
1 can’t go back. Miss Thelluson, you don’t 
think I ought to go back ?” 

‘** Certainly not,” said Hannah; and then her 
brother-in-law first noticed her presence. 

‘* Pray go away,” he whispered; ‘‘this is not 
a place for you. See, the man is drunk.” 

**T do not mind,” she answered. ‘‘ Just look 
at poor Grace. We must save her from him.” 

For Jem had again caught the young woman 
in his arms, where she lay, half fainting, not re- 
sisting at all, evidently frightened to death. 

‘*'lhis can not be endured,” said Mr. Rivers, 
angrily. ‘* Dixon, be off with you! Webb, Ja- 
cob, take him between you and see him clear out 
of the gate.” 

Butler and footman advanced, but their task 
was not easy. Dixon was a wiry little fellow, 
sharp as a ferret, even in hiscups. He wriggled 
out of the men’s immediately, and tried 
again to snatch at the kitchen-knife. 

‘** Hands off, mates; I'll go fast enough. It 
isn’t much a fellow gets in this house. Grace 
wouldn’t even give me a drop o’ beer. I'll be off, 
Mr. Rivers; but Ill not stir a step without my 
wife—that’s the young woman there. I married 
her in church, same as I did t’other woman, and 
I like her the best o’ the two; so do the little 
ones. I promised them I’d fetch her back. 
You'll come, Grace, won’t you? and I'll be so 
kind to you.” 

‘*Oh, Jem, Jem!” sobbed poor Grace, melted 
by the coaxing tone; but still she tried to get 
away, and cried imploringly to her master to re- 
lease her from Dixon’s hold. Mr. Rivers grew 


gry. 

Let the woman go, I say. You have not 
the smallest claim upon her, no more than she 
upon you. If she chooses to stay here-she shall. 
Begone, before I set the police on you!” 

** Do it if you dare, Sir,” said Dixon, setting 
his back against the door. ‘I'll not stir a step 
without Grace; she’s a pretty girl, and a nice 
girl, and I married her in church, too. I founda 
parson to do it, though you wouldn’t.” 

** Your marriage is worth nothing ; I told you 
so at the time. It was against the law, and the 
law does not recognize it. She is not your wife, 
and so, very rightly, she refuses to go back to 
you ; and I, as magistrate, will protect her in this 
refusal. Let her go.” And Mr. Rivers, follow- 
ing words by action, again shook off the fellow’s 
grasp, and let the young woman free. ‘‘ Now, 
Grace, get away up stairs, and let us put an end 
to this nonsense.” 

For, in spite of their respect for their master, 
the other servants seemed rather amused than 
not at this spectacle of a gentleman arguing with 
a drunken man for the possession of his wife ; 
or, perhaps, some of them having as confused no- 
tions of the marriage laws as James Dixon, had 
thought Jem was rather hardly used, and ought 
to get Grace if he wanted. John, the butler, an 
old servant, even ventured to hint this, and that 
it was a pity to meddle between man and wife. 

**Did I not say plainly that she is not his 
wife?” cried Mr. Rivers, in much displeasure. 
** A man can not marry his wife’s sister. I am 
master here, and out of my house she shall not 
stir against her will. Grace, go up stairs imme- 
diately with Miss Thelluson.” 

Then Dixon’s lingering civility and respect for 
the clergy quite left him. He squared up at Mr. 
Rivers in drunken rage. 





‘*Yon’re a nice parson, you ate. Mind your 
own business, and I'll mind mine. Your own 
hands bean’t so very clean, I reckon. Some folk 
’ud say mine were the cleanest o’ the two.” 

‘* What do you mean, you scoundrel.? Speak 
out, or I'll take you by. the neck and shake you 
like a rat.” . 

For Mr. Rivers was a-young- man, and his 

passions were up; and Dixon looked 80 very like 
a rat, with his glittering, hungry eyes, and a 
creeping way he had till he showed his teeth and 
sprung upon you.. Hannah wondered how on 
earth poor, pretty Grace could ever have been 
pecseedon. 0 SAFE Nt But no doubt it was 
ike so many marriages, the mere result of cir- 
cumstance, and for the sake of the children. 
‘* Tf ever I could marry that man, it would be for 
the sake of his children,” said once a very good 
woman; and though men are probably too vain 
to believe it, many another good woman may have 
felt the same. 

‘* What do I mean, Sir?” said Dixon, with a 
laugh ; ‘‘oh, you knows well enough what I mean, 
and so do your servants there, and so does all 
Easterham. ‘There bean’t much to choose be- 
twixt you and me, Mr. Rivers, if all tales be true.” 

**What tales?” said Bernard, slowly, turning 
white, though he still held his ground, and de- 
liberately faced the man. For all his servants 
were facing him, and on more than one counte- 
nance was a horrid kind of smile, the smile with 
which, in these modern days, when the old feud- 
al reverence seems so mournfully wearing off, the 
kitchen often views the iniquities of the parlor. 
‘* What tales ?” 

** Of course it isn’t true, Sir—or else it doesn’t 
matter—gentlefolks may do any thing they likes. 
But people do say, Mr. Rivers, that you and I 
row in the same boat; only I was honest enough 
to marry my wife’s sister, and you—wasn't. 
That's all!” 

It was enough. Brief as the accusation was 
put, there was no mistaking it, or Dixon’s mean- 
ing in it.. Either Mr. Rivers had not believed 
the man’s insolence would go so far, or was un- 
aware of the extent to which the scandal had 
grown; but he stood, for the moment, perfectly 
paralyzed.. He neither looked to one side nor 
the other—to Hannah, who had scarcely taken 
it in, or to the servants, who had taken it in only 
too plainly. ‘Twice he opened his lips to speak, 
and twice his voice failed. At last he said, in a 
voice so hollow and so unlike his own that every 
body started : 

**TIt is a lie!. I declare, before God and all 
now present, that what this man says against me 
is a foul, damnable lie!” 

He uttered the ugly words as strongly and sol- 
emnly as he was accustomed to read such out of 
the Bible in his pulpit at church. They sent a 
thrill through every listener, and sobered even 
the drunken man. But Jem soon saw his ad- 
vantage, and took it. 

** Lie or not, Sir, it looks just the same, and 
folks believe it all the same. When a poor man 
takes a young woman into his house, and either 
marries her or wants to, what an awful row you 
kick up about it! But when a gentleman does 
it—oh dear! it’s quite another thing!” 

Mr. Rivers almost ground his teeth together ; 
but still no words came except the repetition of 
those four, ‘*‘It is a lie!” 

** Well, if it is, Sir, it looks uncommon queer, 
any how. For a young lady and a young gen- 
tleman to live together, and be a-going out and 
a-coming home together; and when we meets 
‘ein, as I dida bit ago, not exactly a-going straight 
home, but a-walking and a-whispering together 
in the dark—’twas them, sure, for the lady had 
got a red hood on, and she’s got it on still.” 

Hannah put up her hand to her head. Until 
this moment, confused and bewildered, and full 
of pity for unfortunate Grace, she had scarcely 
understood the scandal with regard to herself. 
Now she did. Plain as light—or, rather, black 
as darkness—she saw all that she was accused 
of, all that she had innocently laid herself open 
to, and from which she must at once defend her- 
self. How? 

It was horrible! To stand there and hear her 
good name taken away before her own servants, 
and with her brother-in-law close by! She cast 
a wild appealing look to him, as if he could pro- 
tect her; but he took no notice—scarcely seem- 
ed toseeher. Grace only—poor, miserable Grace 
—stole up to her and caught her hand. : 

** It isa lie, miss—and Jem knowsitis! You 
mustn’t mind what he says.” 

And then another of the women-servants—an 
under house-maid to whom she had been specially 
kind—ran across to her, beginning to cry. Oh, 
the humiliation of those tears ! 

Somebody must speak. This dreadful scene 
must be ended. 

** Sister Hannah,” said Mr. Rivers, at length 
recovering himself, and speaking in his natural 
manner, but with grave and pointed respect, 
‘* will you oblige me by taking Grace up stairs ? 
Webb and Jacob, remove this fellow from my 
house immediately ; or else, as I said, we must 
fetch the police.” 

Mr. Rivers had great influence when he chose 
to exercise it, especially with his inferiors. His 
extraordinarily sweet temper, his tender consid- 
eration for other people’s feelings, his habit of 
putting himself in their place—the lowest and 
most degraded of them, and judging them mer- 
cifully, as the purest-hearted always do judge— 
these things stood him in good stead, both in 
his heusehold and his parish. Besides, when a 
mild man once gets thoroughly angry, people 
know he means it, and are frightened accordingly. 

Either Dixon felt some slight remorse, or 
dreaded the police, for he suffered himself to be 
conveyed quietly eutside, and the gate locked 
upon him, without making more ado than a few 
harmless pullings of the garden bell. These at 
last subsided, and the household became quiet. 

Quiet, after such a scene! As if it were pos- 





sible! _ Retiring was.a mere form. The servants 
sat up till midnight, gossiping gloriously over the 
kitchen fire. Hannah heard them where she, 
too, sat, wide awake, in the dreadful silence and 
solitude of her own room. 

She had gone up stairs with Grace, as bidden ; 


_and they had separated, without exchanging a 
word, at the nursery door.. For the first time in 
. her life Hannah went to bed without taking one 


watchful, comforting look, one kiss of her sleep- 
ing darling. She went to bed in a mechanical, 
stunned way; for though it was still quite early, 
she never thought of rejoining her brother-in-law. 
She heard him moving up and down the house 
for an hour or more, even after that cruel clamor 
of tongues in the kitchen was silent; but to meet 
him again that night never struck her as a pos- 
sibility. What help, what comfort, could he be 
to her?—he who was joined with her in this infa- 
mous slander? Henceforth, instead of coming 
to him for protection, she must avoid him as she 
would the plague. 

“Oh, =? have I done, and how have I erred, 
that all this misery should fall upon me?” moan- 
ed poor Hannah, as bit by bit she realized her 
position—the misinterpretations that might be 
put upon her daily conduct, even as upon to- 
night's walk across the hill. Perhaps what 
Dixon said was true—that all Easterham was 
watching her and speaking evil of her? Was 
this the meaning of Lady Rivers’s dark hints— 
of the eager desire to get her married to Mr. 
Morecamb—of the falling off of late in social 
civilities—a certain polite coldness in houses 


_where her visits used to be welcomed—a grad- 


ual cessation of lady visitors at the House on the 
Hill? As all these facts came back upon her 
mind, fitting into one another, as unpleasant facts 
do, when one once fancies one has got the key to 
them, Hannah groaned aloud, feeling as if she 
could lay her down and die. It had all come so 
suddenly. She had gone on her way in such 
happy unsuspiciousness. Yes! now she recog- 
nized, with mingled wonder and—was it terror 
also?—how very happy she had been. ‘There 
seemed nothing left for her but to lay her down 
and die. 

Every body knows the story of the servant la- 
menting his master’s dying innocent, to whom the 
master said, ‘‘ Would you have me die guilty ?” 
Nevertheless, it is hard to die, even when in- 
nocent. No bitterer hour ever came to Han- 
nah, or was likely to come, than that first hour 
after a bad man’s wicked words had forced from 
Mr. Rivers the declaration—which in itself, and 
in his ever feeling it incumbent upon himself to 
make it, was disgrace enough—‘‘ It is a lie!” 

Of course it was; and any friend who really 
knew them both would be sure of that. But 
what of the world at large—the careless world, 
that judges from hearsay—the evil world, which 
is always so quick to discover, so ready to gloat 
over, any thing wrong? And there must be 
something wrong, some false position, some over- 
sight in conduct, some unfortunate concatenation 
of circumstances, to make such a lie possible. ~ 

‘*Be thou chaste as ice, pure as snow, thou 
shalt not escape calumny.” Most true; but the 
calumny is rarely altogether baseless—some care- 
less, passing hand may have smutched the snow, 
or the ice have let itself be carried too near the 
fire. Hannah remembered now, wondering she 
could have forgotten it so long, Lady Dunsmore’s 
warning: ‘‘ He is not your brother; it is only a 
social fiction that makes him so.” And if Ber- 
nard Rivers and she were not brother and sister, 
if there was no tie of blood between them, noth- 
ing that, if he had not been Rosa’s husband first, 
would have prevented their marrying—why, then, 
she ought not to have gone and lived with him. 
The chain of argument seemed so plain, that in 
thinking it out Hannah suddenly begun to trem- 
ble—nay, she actually shuddered; but, strange 
contradiction! it was not altogether a shudder 
of pain. 

Fictions, social and otherwise, may have their 
day, when both the simple and the cunning ac- 
cept them. But it is not a day which lasts for- 
ever. By-and-by they tumble down, like all oth- 
er shams; and the poor heart who had dwelt in 
them is cast out, bare and shelterless, to face the 
bitter truth as best it may. 

Hannah’s was the most innocent heart possible 
—strangely so for a woman who had lived, not 
ignorantly, in the world for thirty years. What- 
ever mistake she had fallen into—under what- 
ever delusion she had wi herself—it was 
all done as unknowingly, as foolishly, as if she 
had been a seven-years-old child, But that did 
not hinder her from suffering like a woman—a 
woman who, after a long dream of peace, wakes 
up to find she has been sleeping on the edge of a 
precipice. 

That pleasant fiction which had been torn 
down by the rough hands of James Dixon, open- 
ed her eyes to its corresponding truth, that Na- 
ture herself sets bounds to the association of men 
and women—certainly of young men and young 
women—and that, save under very exceptional 
circumstances, all pseudo-relationships are a mis- 
take. Two people, who are neither akin by blood 
nor bound in wedlock, can seldom, almost never, 
live together in close and affectionate friendship 
without this friendship growing to be something 
less or something more. ‘The thing is abnormal, 
and against nature ; and Nature avenges herself 
by asserting her rights and exacting her punish- 
ments. 

The law says to people in such positions—to 
brothers and sisters in law especially —‘* You 
shall not marry.” But it can not say, ‘‘ You 
shall not love.” It can not prevent the gradual 
growth of that fond, intimate affection which is 
the surest basis of married happiness. Suppose 
—Hannah put the question to herself with fright- 
ened i ppose, instead of that tender 
friendship which undoubtedly existed between 








them, she and Bernard had really fallen in love 


with one another? 
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That he was very fond of her, in a sort of way, 
she never doubted. ‘That she was fond of him— 
yes, that also was true. She could not help it. 
He was so good; he made herso happy. Many 
a man is deeply attached to a woman—wife or 
sister—whom he yet entirely fails in making hap- 
py. He thinks too much of himself, too little 
of her. But Bernard was a different kind of 
man. ‘That sweet sunshininess of nature, that 
generous self-forgetfulness, that constant pro- 
tecting tenderness—more demonstrative in deeds 
than words—qualities so rare in men, and so 

recious when found, were his to perfection. He 
was not brilliantly clever; and he had many lit- 
tle faults; rashnesses, bursts of wrath, sudden, 
childish, fantastic humors, followed by pathetic 
contrition; but he was intensely lovable. Han- 
nah had told him truly when she said—oh, how 
hot she grew when she recalled it!—‘‘that it 
was a blessing to live with him,” for every body 
whom he lived with he contrived to make happy. 

‘¢Qh, we have been so happy together,” Rosa 
had sighed, almost with her last breath. And 
Rosa’s sister, in the bitter pang which seemed 
like death—for it must surely result in a parting 
as complete—could have said the same. 

Yes, of course she must go away. There 
seemed to her at first no other alternative. She 
must quit the House on the Hill the very next 
day. ‘This not alone for her own sake. It was, 
as Bernard had once said, truly a house on a hill, 
exposed to every comment,.a beacon and exam- 
ple to every eye. No cloud of suspicion must 
be suffered to rest upon it—not for a day, an 
hour. She would run away at once. 

And yet, was that the act of innocence—did 
it look like innocence? Was it not much more 
like the impulse of cowardly guilt? And if she 
did run, could she take Rosie with her ? 

Then poor Hannah at once fell prone, crushed 
by a weight of misery greater than she could 
bear. To go away and leave her child behind! 
All Easterham might be howling at her, but she 
could never do that. Life without Rosie—the 
old, blank, sunless, childless life—she could not 
endure it. It would kill her at once. Better a 
thousand times stay on here, strong in her inno- 
cence, and let Easterham do and say its worst. 
For she had done no wrong, and, come what 
would, she had been happy. This sense of hap- 
piness, never stronger than a few hours ago, 
when she and Bernard were taking together that 
innocent-guilty walk, and finding out more than 
ever the deep, true harmony of soul, which, in 
spite-of their great differences of character, ex- 
isted between them, seemed to wrap her up, close 
and warm, her only shelter against the bitter 
outside blast. 

What would her brother-in-law say? Shecould 
not act for herself alone ; the position was as cruel 
for him as for her. She must think of him too,and 
wait for his opinion, whatever it might be. And 
then she became conscious how completely she 
had learned to look to Bernard’s opinion, to lean 
upon his judgment, to consult his tastes, to make 
him, in short, for these many months, what no 
man who is neither her relative nor her lover 
ought to be to any woman—the one primary ob- 
ject of her life. 

Utterly bewildered, half frightened, and un- 
able to come to the slightest conclusion, Han- 
nah, after lying awake half the night, fell heavi- 
ly asleep, nor wakened till the sound of little 
feet in her room, and the shrill, joyous cry—as 
sweet as the song of a lark springing up into the 
morning air over a clover-field—‘‘ Tannie, ‘Tan- 
nie! Wake up, Tannie!” dispersed in a mo- 
ment all the cloudy despairs of the night. 

Tennyson knew human nature well when he 
made the rejected lover say, 

“My latest rival oe ee rest : 
Baby fingers, waxen touches, press me from the moth- 
er’s breast.” 

That is, they press out every image unholy, or 
painful, or despairing. Such can not long exist 
in any heart that is filled with a child. Hannah 
had sometimes read in novels of women who 
were mothers falling in love, and with other men 
than their own husbands; kissing their babies in 
their innocent cradles, and then flying from law- 
ful homes to homes unlawful. All these stories 
seemed to her then very dreadful, very tragical, 
but not quite impossible. Now, since she had 
had Rosie, they almost did seem impossible. 
How a woman once blessed with a child could 
ever think of any man alive she could not com- 
prehend. 

Hannah had not held her little niece beside 
her for five minutes—feasting her eyes on the 
loving, merry face, and playing all the funny 
little games which Rosie and ‘Tannie were so 
grand at when together—before all the agony of 
last night became as unreal as last night’s dreams. 
This was the real thing—the young life intrusted 
to her care—the young soul growing up under 
the shelter of her love. She rose and d 
for breakfast, feeling that with the child in her 
arms she could face the whole world. 

Ay, her brother-in-law included; though this 
was a hard thing. She would not have been a 
woman not to have found it hard. And if he de- 
cided that she must stay—that, strong in their 
innocence, they must treat Dixon’s malicious in- 
solence as mere insolence, no more, and make 
no change whatever in their way of life—still, 
how doubly difficult that life would be! To 
meet day after day at table and fireside; to en- 
dure, not in cheerful ignorance, but painful con- 
sciousness, the stare of all suspicious eyes, espe- 
cially of their own household, who had heard 
them so wickedly accused, and seen—they must. 
have seen !—how deep the wound had gone. It 
would be dreadful—almost unbearable. 

And then—with regard to their two selves! 

Bernard was—Hannah knew it, felt it—one of 
the purest-hearted of men. Living in the house 
with him was like living with a woman; nay, 
not all women had his delicacy of feeling. Frank 
and familiar as his manner was—or had been till 





lately—he never was free with her—never ca- 
ressed her; nothing but the ordinary shake of 
the hand had ever passed between them, even 
though he was her brother-in-law. Hannah 
liked this reserve; she was not used to kissing ; 
as people in large families are, as the Moat House 
girls were; it had rather surprised her to see the 
way they all hung about young Mr. Melville. 
But, even though in their daily conduct to one 
another, private and public, she and Bernard 
could never be impeached, still the horrible pos- 
sibility of being watched—watched and suspect- 
ed—and that both knew it was so, was enough 
to make the relations between them so painful, 
that she hardly knew how she should bear it. 

Even this morning her: foot lingered on the 
stair, and that bright breakfast-room, with its 
pleasant morning greeting, seemed a sort of pur- 
gatory that she would have escaped if she could. 

She did escape it, for it was empty of every 
body but Webb, the butler, whom she saw hov- 
ering about, near, suspiciously near, to an open 
note, or rather a scrap of paper, left on the table, 
open—was it intentionally open ?—for any body’s 

ru 

‘* Master has just gone off to the railway in 
the dog-cart, Miss Thelluson. He left me this 
bit of paper, with an apology to you, saying he 
was in a great hurry, and hadn’t time to write 
more, or he would miss the London train.” 

‘*He has gone to London?” said Hannah, 
with a great sense of relief, and yet of pain. 

“Yes, miss, I think so; but the note says—” 

Then Webb had gratified his curiosity by read- 
ing the paper. 

Any body might: have read it, certainly. It 
might have been printed in the Times newspaper, 
or declaimed by the Easterham town-crier for the 
benefit of the small public at the market-place. 
And yet Hannah's eyes read it eagerly, and her 
heart beat as she did so in a way that no sight 
of Bernard’s familiar handwriting had ever made 
it beat before. ~ 


**Dear Sister Hannan,—I am away to 
‘town to visit a sick friend, and am obliged to 
start very early. I hope to be back by Sunday, 
but do not expect me till you see me. Give 
papa’s love to his little Rosie, and believe me, 

** Your affectionate brother, 
: ‘*BeRNARD RIVERS. 

**Perhaps you will kindly call at the Moat 
House to-day, and tell them I am gone?” 





WRITING. 


NFORTUNATELY, a very large propor- 
tion of ‘‘educated women” fall far short of 
Tim Linkinwater’s estimate of good writing. 
We continually see advertisements of ladies who 
can write a good hand, and wish for work in 
copying manuscripts. But the ideas of the em- 
ployer and the copyist often differ widely about 
what is a good hand. One lady's ‘‘ good hand” 
is all peaks and angles, another's all scrawling 
dashes, while the sins of undotted i’s and un- 
crossed t’s are legion, not to speak of errors in 
spelling, by no means infrequent. The luckless 
employer is driven to distraction by the labor of 
deciphering, to which is sometimes added the 
labor of correction; and he finally throws down 
the ill-done work, with a pardonable sneer at the 
incapacity of women for any thing but dress. 
Of course she gets no further work from him. 
Disappointment all to both employer and copyist. 

Now to write an ugly hand may be called a 
misfortune, if you will; but to write an illegible 
hand is a crime against society; and the angu- 
lar hand and the scrawly hand are almost always 
irritatingly illegible. 

Every one who chooses may write legibly. 
Every one who chooses can form each letter dis- 
tinctly, can make a difference between n and u, 
between e and c—can dot i’s and cross t’s; 
therefore no educated woman who wishes for 
employment as an amanuensis or copyist can be 
excused for writing badly. She ought to be 
able to write letters and copy manuscripts clear- 
ly and legibly ; if she can not, she has only her- 
self to blame. 

To those who feel their deficiency, and wish to 
improve, here are a few hints. 

Write two or three copies every day in a very 
large hand. 

Look at your copy upside down, when the 
turns of the letters should appear as well shaped 
as they did when you looked at them the right 
way. Thus, let the letters nu, when turned up- 
side down, make a good clear mi, only wanting 
the addition of the dot to the i. 

Never leave an i to be dotted or a t to be 
crossed till you have finished the line or sentence. 
‘Dot your i’s and cross your t’s when you finish 
the word, at latest. 

Remember that the lines of legibility in writ- 
ing, as of beauty in nature, are all curved. An- 

writing is never pretty, seldom legible. 

Never indulge in making overlong tails to g’s, 
q’s, y’s, or overlong heads to I's, t’s, and sim- 
ilar letters, running them into the upper or un- 
der line. Indulge not in turns, curls, or flour- 
ishes of any kind. 

Study to make your writing compact without 
being. cramped; free without straggling. To 
write rather upright than otherwise contributes 
to the union ot compactness and freedom. 

Never imitate another person’s writing under 
the idea that it is prettier than yourown. Many 
a girl has spoiled a good handwriting in this way. 
Let your handwriting form itself from free, bold 
copy-writing; and let it be thoroughly your own. 

Cultivate the power of writing quickly, be- 
cause it will probably be a necessity to you, cer- 
tainly an advantage. But eschew hurry. Leg- 
ibility must never be sacrificed to speed. And 
hurry is sure sooner or later to push legibility on 
one side. You must be content to make legibil- 
ity your first object, and to leave the of 
illegibility to wealthier travelers on life's road. 





You will, of course, be obliged sometimes to 
hurry. But beware of getting a habit of writ- 
ing hurriedly. It may answer in the beginning, 
but take care lest some day you find the habit 
of hurry left, the work gone. 

Dirty, blotted paper mars good writing. There- 
fore be neat and clean in your writing. If you 
have much writing to do quickly, you will find 
sand atiswer better for drying it than blotting-pa- 
per; less liable to leave blots. Neatness and 
cleanliness in her writing is absolutely necessary 
to the woman who wishes to be an amanuensis. 

Copy carefully a page or two of some book 
every day, paying strict attention to the above 
hints, and you will be surprised to find how 
much you will have improved your writing even 
at the end of one month, 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


CCASIONALLY there are those who recog- 
nize in the sick poor a want beyond food 
and clothing and medical attendance—a want 
even outside of religious comfort and counsel. 
What it must be to lie day after day ina hospital 
ward—with all absolute bodily wants supplied, no 
doubt, but without the loving words of family 
friends, without any thing to draw the mind 
from pain and suffering—none can know but 
those who have experienced it. A very pleasant 
surprise was recently given to the inmates of 
Bellevue by the reception of a collection of lith- 
ographs and chromos, donated by a lady of this 
city, to be placed upon the walls of the wards. 
The wish was that “the sight of these pictures 
male make the sick for a moment forget their 
sufferings.” The pictures were tasteful and at- 
tractive, and, when placed upon the walls, the 
delight of the poor inmates would have been an 
ample reward to the donor could she have wit- 
nessed it. 


During the week ending September 24, 1870, 
the number of deaths in Paris were 1272; dur- 
ing the week ending February 24, 1871, the num- 
ber was 3941. The mortality was the greatest 
the week ending February 3, being 4671. The 
total number of deaths in Paris from September 
18 to February 24 was 64,154, 





It gives a little idea of the scarcity of neces- 
saries of life during the siege of Paris to know 
that late in February there were in pawn at the 

font de Pieté no less than 1,100, articles. 
Among these were 2000 glove-maker’s scissors, 
400 sewing-machines, tools of various descrip- 
tions, a large number of mattresses, and music- 
al instruments belonging to those who composed 
the orchestra of small theatres. 





There is no better way to preserve health in 
the spring than to eat fresh green vegetables 
moderately every day. These have a tendency 
to purify the blood. The quantity of meat eat- 
en may safely be diminished toward the approach 
of warm weather. Many cases of sickness are 
caused by eating too heartily at a season when 
the diet should be lightened. 





The census of Great Britain and Ireland is 
taken in a very different way from the census of 
the United States. The whole matter comes to 
a crisis on one day. April 2 was the appointed 
day this year. During the previous week a print- 
ed form was ordered to be left with the occupier 
of every house or separate lodging, who, under 
a penalty, was bound to fill it up correctly with 
the name, age, and certain other particulars con- 
cerning every person abiding with him at the 
close of that day. These forms were to be col- 
lected on the following day, and corrected by 
the enumerators if found erroneous. The pub- 
lished census will be issued about the beginnin: 
ofJune. The cost of making it is paid out o 
the royal Exchequer. 





Plans for the new Lenox Library have been 
approved and decided upon, and work will be 
commenced at once under the auspices of the 
Lenox Library Association. The site of the 
building is on Fifth Avenue, between Seventy- 
first and Seventy-second streets. It is to be 
three stories high, built of Lockport limestone, 
and provided with every modern convenience. 





A new bear story comes from Maine, which, 
if true, is strange. In the town of Burnham a 
little girl of nine had been to visit a neighbor 
about half a mile distant, and was returning 
home, when she was startled by seeing a huge 
bear about six rods distant. She, being very 
much frightened, started to run, but on discov- 
ering that the bear _— chase, she stopped, and, 
seizing a club, confronted the bear, which also 
stopped, sitting back upon his haunches, and 
disp! hey his paws in a very playful manner. 
The little girl ran toward him, club in hand, 
shouting at him at the same time, when old 
Bruin took to his heels for the woods, leaving 
her master of the field. <A rare instance of hero- 
ism and presence of mind in a child. 





The following recipe for salad- dressing has 
been sent to us bya lady, with the assurance 
that it has been exceedingly popular in her own 
family. As we know of its having been approved 
waster also, we can recommend our readers 

ry it: 


delivered, that the fair amount of ice is given 
them. If in one piece, it will last longer than 
if in two. A woolen cloth wrapped around it 
before it is placed in the refrigerator will great- 
ly retard the melting. Refrigerators should be 
erfectly tight, and the water allowed to run off 
reely. 








About twelve hundred species of birds from 
North and South America are included in the 
valuable collections of the museum of Vassar 
College. 





- Fossil ivory, in immense quantities, is said to 
exist in Alaska. It is excellent in quality, and 
worth about one dollar a pound in San Francis- 
co. This is well, since, according to statistics, 
the cost to the United States government of the 
occupation of Alaska is over nine thousand dol- 
lars a month, besides supplies. 





The salmon fisheries of Alaska are believed to 
be inexhaustible. Last year 1100 barrels were 
taken with nets around Sitka Bay, and 700 bar- 
rels around Prince of Wales Island. Arrange- 
ments have been made to take 2000 barrels in the 
latter vicinity this year. 





A lady of Cumminsville, Ohio, has recently 
become violently insane, and her friends have 
been forced to send her to an asylum. Her mis- 
fortune is attributed to the use ot nitrous oxide, 
or laughing: gas, administered to hera few weeks 
ago by an inexperienced dentist, The lady is of 
a very nervous temperament. 





A very Western story comes from Quincy, 
Tilinois, to the effect that two mothers were 
traveling in the cars, each with an infant about 
four months old; that each mother, having oc- 
casion to leave her seat, deposited her baby care- 
fully on the seat; that each returning, mistook 
her seat and her baby, and traveled twenty- 
two miles, each unconsciously nursing the wron 
child; and that the mistake was only rectific 
when one of the ladies was leaving the car, and 
the conductor, who had noticed the exchange, 
called her attention to the fact. This makes a 
very good story to tell—its only fault being that 
it is highly improbable, as every mother in the 
world would testify. 


Paper is used for car-wheels now. On the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad the Pull- 
man Car Company have wheels with steel tires 
and cast-iron hubs, into which paper is intro- 
duced in the way of filling under the tires for 
the purpose of deadening the sound and dimin- 
ishing the force of concussion. These paper 
wheels, as they are’ called, have been runnin 
—a since July last, and are still in goo 
order. 





On the supposition that France may, at the 
first opportunity, assail Italy, it is proposed that 
Rome and Civita Vecchia be protected as soon 
as possible, that the mountain passes toward 
France be fortified, and that the fortifications 
of Alessandria and Spezzia be increased. The 
immediate outlay for these works is estimated 
at 151,000,000 francs, and twice that amount will 
be needed for the completion of the work. The 
Nazione of Florence queries whether it is worth 
while to spend so much in fortifications, when 
it is evident that the fortifications of Paris have 
contributed very little to the safety of France. 





The Church of the Messiah, recently destroyed 
in Brooklyn by fire, was a new edifice, and con- 
sidered one of the finest in the city. The loss is 
estimated at $100,000. 





Boston has freely distributed 19,988 gallons of 
soup during the past season. The soup has been 
of most excellent quality, and 96,723 persons had 
a share of it. 





One day the Crown Prince of Prussia invited 
Mr. Odo Russell to breakfast at Les Ombrages, 
and afterward drove him out to Valérien and St. 
Cloud. An enthusiastic officer gave Mr. Russell 
a lecture on shells, and was good enough to pro- 
ceed to screw out the fuse of the largest French 
shell in the magazine to show how it worked. 
‘*Of course the shell is empty?’ said Mr. Rus- 
sell. ‘‘Oh dear, no, quite charged and ready,” 
replied the officer, screwing vigorously, a pro- 
ceeding which must have greatly contributed to 
the comfort of the visitors. General Von Blu- 
menthal has ordered that the unexploded shells, 
of which there are many, should be buried in 
holes three feet deep. 





Between three and four thousand children at- 
tending the public schools in this city have al- 
ready been vaccinated. A large proportion of 
these were secondary vaccinations, as the law for- 
bids any teacher or pupil to be in the public 
schools who has not been vaccinated. It is 
stated that out of 685 children who were vac- 
cinated in one school, in all but 84 cases the vac- 
cination was successful. 


We knew there were several methods of pro- 
nouncing the name of that populous Western 
city—Chicago; but were not aware, until lately, 
of the various orthographies which had come 
into use. The last, and certainly the most styl- 
ish, is taken from a letter which recently passed 
through the post-office, directed to ‘‘Schicha- 





Mix a table-spoonful of dry mustard and a heaping 
nful of salt to a stiff a, with a little vine- 
gar. Into this beat thoroug 


mixture ought to be thick, like cake batter. Add 
e-glassful 
rfectly homoge- 
neous. Keep in a cool place, in a closely covered jar. 

This dressing is more convenient than the or- 
dinary kinds, as it can be prepared beforehand, 
used as required, and what remains will keep 
until again needed. Moreover, the physician of 
the lady who sent it pronounces it an excellent 
substitute for cod-liver oil! 





The ice-making machines will stand idle dur- 
ing the coming summer, if the general report 
is correct that the supply now stored. up will 
far exceed the demand for ice. However, it is 


never amiss to use careful economy. Custom- 
ers should ascertain, by weighing, as 5000 as 


gough Tllinoyes.”” It was promptly forwarded 





The Kelly Library owes its existence to a 
merous gift of money made to the Cornell 
Gniversity by the Hon. William Kelly, of Rhine- 
beck. The sum thus given has now been, in 
reat part, expended, and the result is a collec- 
fion of mathematical works surpassed, in this 
country, by only two or three similar libraries. 
The library occupies, temporarily, a room ot the 
South University. Its catalogue, which will 
probably be published during the present year, 
already embraces upward of one thousand titles. 
The volumes are well bound, and in each one a 
book-mark records the name of the generous 
donor and the date of his gift. They have been 
purchased principally through the agents of the 
university at London, Berlin, and Paris, and, in 
many instances, at extraordinarily low prices. 
Two or three cases are still expected from Ger- 
many, and one from England, the arriyal of which 
will materially add to the treasures of the collec- 
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PRINCESS LOUISE AND THE 
MARQUIS OF LORNE. 
See illustration on page 264. 

view of the general interest felt in the mar- 
riage of the Princess Louise and the Marquis 
of Lorne, we devote a considerable part of our 
per this week to illustrations of this important 
Eiaoctoal event. As it is the first instance for 
some five centuries—since the reign of Edward 
IlI.—of the daughter of a living crowned head 
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of the sovereign has been held necessary to the 
legality of a marriage between a member of the 
royal family and a subject. In the present in- 
stance this consent has been cordially given—as, 
indeed, why should it not have been? ‘The 
Marquis of Lorne, the son of the Duke of Ar- 
gyll, is the representative of one of the oldest 
and proudest families of Scotland, which has 
intermarried again and again with the royalty 
of Scotland, and shone pre-eminent in historic 
ages when the name of Guelph was scarce heard ; 








marrying a subject, it is worthy, indeed, of all 
the attention it excites. Since the sister of 
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WAITING FOR THE BRIDE. 


pa this pretty picture we see the eight bride- 
maids of the Princess Louise assembled at 
Windsor waiting for the arrival of the bride. This 
bevy of beauties all bear historic names. ‘They 
are: Lady Constance Seymour, daughter of the 
Marquis of Hertford ; Lady Elizabeth Campbell, 
daughter of the Duke of Argyll, and sister of the 
bridegroom ;' Lady Florence Lenox, daughter of 
the Duke of Richmond; Lady Mary Butler, 
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white enamel, presented to them by the Princess 
Louise, and illustrated on page 269 of the present 
Number. 





ROMA NCING. 
HERE is in many a converser a looseness of 
statement that throws all he says into a sort 
of debatable land. He has been telling us things 
as facts which are not facts, but whether he lies 
or not depends on the state of his own mind, 
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THE WEDDING OF PRINCESS LOUISE AT WINDSOR—WAITING FOR THE BRIDE. 


band, the French king, Louis XII., much to | and very lovable in character. We hope 


her royal brother’s indignation; no English prin- 
cess, under any circumstances, has ventured 
thus to cross the pale which separates the royal- 


and it is difficult to see why the alliance should | 
not have been deemed as honorable on one side 
Henry VIII., the Princess Mary, married | as the other. The Princess Louise is reputed 
Charles Brandon, after the death of her hus- | to be a young lady of literary and artistic tastes, 
that 
she will ennoble her new position, and that the | Agatha Russell, daughter of Earl Russell. 
The bride-maids’ dresses were of white glacé | but which, once fixing into a habit, renders se- 


future Duchess of Argyll will distinguish herself 
silk, trimmed with satin and a tunic of gossamer | vere truth impossible. Some minds are con- 


as much by her good works as the Princess 


daughter of the Marquis of Ormond; Lady 
Alice Fitzgerald, daughter of the Marquis of | 
Kildare; Lady Grace Gordon, daughter of the | called romancing, in which the speaker may be 
Marquis of Huntley; Lady Florence Montagu, 
daughter of the Earl of Sandwich; and Lady | himself, undoubtedly, a sort of liberty which can 


whether it is capable of lying, which, to deserve 
| the term, is always a deliberate act. This is 


more mystified than his audience. He allows 


hardly have been first contracted without design, 


ty from the nobility. So strict are the rules, 
indeed, that hedge in the divinity of royalty in 
‘England, that for the last century the consent 








Louise has done in setting at naught the preju- 
dices of a senseless conventionality by marrying 
the man of her choice. 





and fringe; cerise roses, white heather, and 
ivy, with wreath to correspond. Each wore the 
pretty crystal locket, decorated with blue and 
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scious of a keen delight in emancipation from 
hampering truth, when once satisfied of the ex- 
pediency or necessity of departing from it, The 
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faculty generally 

much, needs looking after, or it is apt to accom- 
pany a man into the common of li 

plain man can hardly get over the figments which 


inherited imagination is prone 

in the field of real life, that the children of novel- 
writers are under a special temptation to subtle- 
ties which mislead more matter-of-fact intelli- 
gences. 





HER HAND. 


Next to her spirit-like face— 
Or I almost would rank it before— 
Is my beautiful lady’s glorious hand, 
Beckoning on, like a magic wand, 
To Love's own exquisite fairy-land 
Upon Phantasy’s golden shore. 


Veil it, oh, never vei! 
Even with the delicate glove! 
Its beauties unadorned must be, 
‘That I may study my palmistry, 
And in its whiteness an emblem see 
Of my lady’s heart of love. 


Garnish with never a ring 

Even of gems most rare; 
"I'were to gild the gold from Nature’s mint, 
Man's image in place of God's to print, 
‘The painted lily’s hues to tint, 

To bedeck those fingers fair. 





SISTER ANNIE. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 
‘* A NNIE dear, we are going to have a visitor 
to-day, and I think you will be glad to 
see him. It’s my old school-fellow and chum at 
Oxford, Syl Parnell.” | 

**I’m very glad, George. I remember his 
name, I think. Is he nice?” 

**Oh yes, a charming fellow. At least, he 
used to be. He pulled stroke in our boat; a 
regular stunning fellow he was. A clever fellow 
too; and so.quick! He used to coach me up in 
my Greek, I remember, in a wonderful sort of 
way. I haven’t seen him for a long time; I did 
not quite know what had become of him.” 

«Didn't you ever write to each other ?” 

** Yes; he wrote to me once from China, and 
I think I answered his letter—in fact, I know I 
must have answered it.” 

**And this is the friendship of man!” ex- 
claimed Annie, affecting to look tragic and ap- 
palled. 

** Well, you know, Annie, men don’t write to 
each other as girls do. I couldn’t sit down and 
write pages of paper to Sylvester Parnell as you 
do to Julia Carbery. But we are just as warm 
in our friendship, and I dare say a good deal more 
steady. I shall beas glad to see Syl Parnell to- 
day as if we had never been separated.” 

** How did you hear from him, George? 
When did he—” 

‘Turn up, you were going to say.” 

** Well, yes, turn up, if you like. When did he 
turn up?” 

‘* He wrote to me the other day from South- 
ampton to say that he had come back to England 
and meant to settle in Europe. I wrote off at 
once, asking him to come here instantly and 
see us, and he is coming to-day; and, my dear 
Annie, I want you to do every thing in the 
world to make him happy.” 

** Dear George, do you think I could fail—to 
try my best, at least ?” 

**T wonder if he is married ?” George sud- 
denly said. ‘‘ His letter told me nothing about 
that. Do you know, Annie, Syl and I were the 
most romantic pair of fellows in the world, and 
we used to confide to each other our heart-secrets 
and distresses in quite a Byronic sort of way; 
and it so happened that the same grand misery 
afflicted both of us alike.” 

**Both crossed in love, George, or both in 
love with the same girl, who would not have 
either of you?” 

‘*No, dear, nothing of the kind—quite the 
reverse, in fact. The misfortune was that nei- 
ther of us could find any one to fall in love with, 
and we used to groan over our blighted and bar- 
ren existence by the hour together. I have sat 
up with Syl Parnell until daybreak, exchanging 
revelations of our dreams and hopes and long- 
ings, and what not, and wondering who was to 
be ‘the fair, the not impossible she,’ destined 
to make each of us happy, and realize our fond 
aspirations.” 

** Poor fellows !” 

** Yes, you may well pity us—or me, at least. 
Look at me, Annie; look at this grizzled, grim 
old fogy! This was once a bright, romantic 
youth, sweet sister-—when you were in your 
nurse's arms, child—and he had poetry in him, 
and love, and all that kind of splendid nonsense. 
And no woman would fall in love with me, and 
so I am an old bachelor. Look on the ruin 
your sex has made in me, dear, and do penance 
for your sisterhood !” 

George Denton assumed an attitude of melo- 
dramatic appeal. He was a handsome, tall, 
fair-bearded man. Middle-aged persons would 
have called him a young man; he was, in fact, 
just at the time of life when unmarried men 
begin to talk vauntingly of getting old, having 
as yet no fear of being really set down as old 
bachelors. -He was about thirty-five. His sis- 
ter was at least a dozen years younger. She was 
not, however, very young-looking. She, too, was 
fair: she was pale, with clear, delicate outlines 
of face, and large, deep gray eyes, and a certain 
thoughtfulness of expression, brightened occa- 
sionally by sudden and exquisite flashes of light 
sent from her genial so This brother and 
sister had lost both parents some years before, 





and lived together. now, Annie keeping house 
for her brother. They had congenial tastes, 
and loved each other tenderly, and, indeed, thus 
far were all in all to each other. 

‘*T wonder is he married?” Annie said, medi- 
tatively. 

‘*Qh yes, I should think so; he is sure to 
have married long ago. He has a warm, loving 
heart, and [ should think he couldn’t help him- 
self. Besides, Annie, much reason as I have to 
complain of your sex, I really don’t think so 
badly of women as to believe there could not be 
found one at least ready to fall in love with Syl 
Parnell, and capable of appreciating him.” 

“Thank you, dear, you are so very kind to 
us women.” 

** Yes, he’s married; I have no doubt of that. 
He has left me behind there. I tell you what, 
though, Annie, he sha’n’t have the laugh over 
me for this evening, at all events; 1'll introduce 
you as my wife! Yes, indeed I will. You 
shall be Mrs. George Denton! Let me see if 
he can show half so pretty a wife. Who shall 
be fairest ?” 

** Nonsense, George, you won’t do any thing 
of the sort.” 

“Won't I? See if I don’t. And I say, An- 
nie, you ‘must really keep up the joke, just for 
this evening. I can’t stand being rebuked and 
scorned as an old bachelor all at once; the thing 
must break itself gently.” 

‘The brother and sister lived in a pretty cot- 
tage at Twickenham, on the Thames—Pope’s 
Twickenham. ‘*Thou who shalt pass where 
Thames’ translucent wave shines a broad mir- 
ror,” and so forth, cast a glance along the Twick- 
enham bank, and you will probably see the cot- 
tage of the Dentons, for its little lawn runs sheer 
down to the river, amidst roses and green leaves. 
And there ‘is a boat moored there, in which 
George and Annie row of evenings, and sing 
songs, and are very happy. George Denton was 
a stock-broker by profession, and a lover of mu- 
sic and of books by nature. He certainly had a 
dash of the old bachelor about him already; and 
he loved quiet evenings, and cared little for gen- 
eral society. When business hours were over, 
his sister and the Thames contented him in the 
summer evenings; his sister and the bright fire 
when winter came. He is not the man to make 
a great fortune, George Denton, but neither is 
he the man to long for it or to miss it. Mean- 
while he is doing moderately well, and his home 
lacks nothing which refinement needs, 

‘¢ And now, Syl, old fellow, let me present my 
wife. Annie, my love, this is my old friend Syl- 
vester Parnell.” 

Annie blushed a little b of the ridiculous 
bit of fraud in which George would have her to 
play a part. This was in the evening when Mr. 
Parnell had arrived, and she entered the draw- 
ing-room and saw him for the first time. For a 
moment or two she was somewhat confused. 
Then she recovered herself, and after a few 
words of welcome she quietly studied her broth- 
er’s friend. 

At first she was disappointed. Mr. Parnell 
was very distant, and even cold, she thought. 
His face was dark and, at least in its outlines, 
somewhat harsh. He was not very young. He 
made her a profound bow, far too profound for 
her taste; it was like something on the stage. 
Then a whimsical idea came into her head that 
he was like Don Quixote. He certainly was 
quite unlike the brilliant, romantic, vivid youth 
George Denton had described to her, and she 
could not help thinking that Mrs. Parnell—she 
assumed that there was such a person—must 
have rather a dull life of it. 

During the short delay before the serving of 
dinner Parnell hardly spoke to Annie Denton; 
but once or twice, when she looked up suddenly, 
she found his dark eyes resting on her, and he 
withdrew his gaze quickly, although without ap- 
parent embarrassment. He, then, was evidently 
studying her. 

Only the three were at dinner. None of them 
wanted the presence:of any stranger. Parnell 
talked freely now of, his life, his projects, and 
prospects, speaking, HOwever, for the most part 
to George, and not to Annie. He had, it seems, 
taken orders, but found himself wholly unsuited 
for the life of a clergyman, and so had engaged 
in the business of a house in Hong-Kong, and 
subsequently obtained a consulship there, and 
lived some years of the dullest, most monotonous 
and depressing life, until he could endure it no 
longer ; and having some money put together, he 
came back to Europe and determined to enjoy at 
least a year of travel before he made up his mind 
what next to turn himself to. 

‘* My life has been a singularly worthless and 
wasted one so far, George,” he said, in winding 
up his story. ‘‘I don’t very well know what my 
object is in living at all. I often think of our 
long midnight talks, and our romantic dreams of 
the great things we were to do, and the happi- 
ness we were to find, and—” 

** And the women who were to fall in love with 
us,” George broke in with a smile, which had a 
dash of melancholy in it. 

** And the women who were to fall in love with 
us, George! Well, old fellow, you, at least, have 
realized your brightest dream in that way. I 
congratulate you! I rejoice for you! I envy 
you! 

He spoke with a depth of earnestness which 
had truth and force in it, and which touched An- 
nie profoundly. ‘‘ George is right,” she thought ; 
**this man has a great heart.” 

**And you, Mr. Parnell,” she said, gently, 
‘*you have not married?” For she now began 
to see that George was evidently mistaken on 
that point, at least. 

** No, Mrs. Denton, I have not married, No- 
body ever cared for me; and, indeed, I never 
cared for any body in that way. I wish I had.” 

During the evening there was a good deal of 
general conversation, and Parnell did really dis- 








play, in his quiet, reluctant sort of way, a sur- 
prising amount of the most varied ki 

and a remarkably refined intellect.. ‘Chere was 
a dash of quaint and. melancholy humer about 
him, which lent a peculiar savor to his conversa~ 
tion. In the East he had lived such a lonely 
life that he was now positively surprised to find 
himself so sociable and so full of conversation. 
The three went into the boat at sunset, and row- 
ed up and down the river until the moon rose, 
and the foliage along the banks looked dark ; 
and Annie sang, and George sang, and then, at 
last, Parnell sang too. And they all became 
quite confidential and happy. 

Parnell had the oars at one time, and Annie 
and George were singing a duet. -‘The rower 
only gave a light stroke every now and then, 
just to keep the boat in motion; and for the 
most part rested on his oars and listened to the 
music. Annie had drawn closely up to George’s 
side, and George’s arm was round her, and her. 
head lay back.on his shoulder as she sang. The 
two faces, the two forms, the strong man with 
the beautiful, tender girl lying folded in his arms, 
while their voices blended in music, and the 
dreamy, silvery softness of a summer moon light- 
ed them—all this presented a picture of love 
made perfect in happiness, which might have 
charmed the dullest eye and touched the coldest 
heart. How was it with the lonely man who had 
never been loved, who had never loved, whose 
heart was full of unquenchable yearning and ex- 
haustless capacity for love, and who looked on 
this picture and believed it to be one of married 
happiness? It filled him with a blended gladness 
and pain almost too exquisite to bear—glad- 
ness in the love and happiness of his friend—and 
pain at the bitter contrast to his own bleak and 
loveless solitude. There came into his mind the 
words of the saint who mourned over the misery 
of the lost souls below because they could nev- 
er love—‘‘ And is mine too, then, a lost soul ?” 
thought Sylvester Parnell, and I don’t know 
that there were not tears in his eyes; and he 
gave quite a fierce stroke of the oars, and sent 
the little boat skimming along, to the surprise 
and disturbance of the singers. 

The evening passed away in happiness and 
pain to one, at least, of the group; and before 
they separated for the night Parnell announced, 
to the astonishment of his friends, that he must 
positively leave them the next morning. 

‘** Leave us—after all those many years that 
you and I have not met!” exclaimed George. 

‘* After all those many years—yes, it is hard, 
indeed,” Parnell replied. ‘‘ But it has to be 
done, my dear friend—my dear friends! Be 
sure we shall meet again and often; but now we 
must separate. The sight of you, of you both, 
has done me good; has made me happy—and 
melancholy. I see now, George, where happiness 
is to be had; and where only. If any woman 
would but love me as you are loved—if there 
were any other woman in the world like her” 
(and he pointed to Annie)—‘‘one might think 
life had a prize worth striving for and holding.” 

Annie blushed deeply. George, on whose arm 
she leaned, was on the very point of exclaiming, 
‘** My dear Syl, this is not my wife; this is only 
my sister.” But she who saw the coming reve- 
lation in his look checked him with an admoni- 
tory and very earnest pressure. Much as she 
now regretted that she had ever been a party to 
the innocent plot, she shrank from the idea of 
following up Parnell’s latest words by a disclos- 
ure of the truth. It would have been like an 
invitation to him to become a suitor for her. 
Her cheeks were flushed and her eyes fell. ‘I 
believe,” she said in her heart, ‘‘ there is no such 
thing as harmless deceit—no such thing as de- 
ceit that goes unpunished.” 

‘*By Jove! Annie,” said her brother to her 
when they were alone that night, ‘‘ I wish I had 
never started that nonsense about calling you my 
wife. Poor Syl seems terribly cut up by the 
sight of what he considers my conjugal happi- 


‘ness, and the contrast to his own solitary condi- 


tion. I don’t very well know how to get grace- 
fully out of the affair, He won’t like the levity 
of it, [am afraid. I think I'll let him go to-mor- 
row without saying any thing, and then write to 
him. Poor fellow! Of course he’s very unhap- 
py. J don’t want a wife, Annie—I have‘ you; 
but he has noone.” 

“T must go,” Sylvester Parnell said to him- 
self, in his room alone that night. ‘‘I could not 
stay any longer, and look on such happiness and 
not go mad; and I could not see that pure and 
charming woman without agony to myself. Good 
God! how happy he is; and how well he de- 
serves it, dear old George! How she loves him! 
If ever I meet a girl like her, I will ask her to 
love me—even though I am sure to be refused. 
Such a married life as theirs is simply heaven on 
earth. How strangely I feel toward that wom- 
an; and how strange the misfortune that I 
should never have felt so to any woman but this 
one, of whom I must not even dare to think too 
much, and whom, if I were wise, I ought, for my 
own sake, never to see again.” 

With a heart that swelled and sank painfully, 
Sylvester Parnell left the house of his old friend 
early the following morning. He staid but a 
day in London, and then went into Scotland 
and wandered about there; returned to London 
again, giving the Dentons no hint of his pres- 
ence; left London, and went to Paris. Travel- 
ing about the Continent, he met with an English 
family at Dresden, and was. attracted toward 
the only daughter by a strange resemblance 
which she bore, or which he fancied she bore, to 
Annie Denton. They were ambitious people 
of the middle class; and Parnell, having some 
money, and having been in the world of official- 
ism somehow and somewhere, seemed to them a 
person whose attentions were to be encouraged— 
at least, until a more desirable chance should 
offer itself. Parnell seemed drawn to the girl 
irresistibly by the magnetic attraction of ibis 
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fancied resemblance. He would sit by her side, 
and fancy that he sat by Annie Denton; he 
would picture ‘himself as he had seen George in 
the boat, with a fair head resting on his shoul- 
der; he would try to think of this girl now near 
him lying thus in his arms, and he would start 
and flush on finding that all the time he was 
thinking not of her, but of Annie Denton. At 

partly because he felt himself compromised 
in honor by the attention he had paid to the 
girl, partly in a faint, vain hope of finding with 


| her the happiness he yearned for, partly in de- 


spair, and on the wild principle of throwing the 
helve after the hatchet, he suddenly proposed, 
one evening, for Caroline Edgar, and he was 
accepted, 

Then came’a bitter time. Too soon he found 
that he was engaged to a vapid, soulless, brain- 
less, selfish creature. With parents who might 
truly be called. vulgar in the world’s worst sense, 
for theirs was not the mere vulgarity of manner 
which springs from lack of social culture, but 
the vulgarity of nature which no gilding can re- 
fine. Day after day, as gradual intimacy more 
and more discl the true mental character 
and the heart, or absence of heart, which belong- 
ed to Caroline Edgar, our wretched Parnell saw 
more and more clearly that he had bound him- 
self to one who never could appreciate intellect 
or high purpose, one in whom the narrowest am- 
bition worked in the meanest ways, an epitome 
of all the weaknesses and small vices into which 
fashion can pervert womanhood. For this he 
had gone through life thus far without love! So 
loving, so yearning for love was his nature, that 
up to this time it had found nothing to satisfy it ; 
and now behold the prize it had won, the sea- 
mark of its utmost sail! _ ; 

Of course he had no thought of receding from 
his engagement. That would have been con- 
trary to his sense of honor. Although it may 
well be doubted whether a man or woman who 
has made such a mistake as he had made can do 
any thing more truly honorable, just, and wise 
toward both parties to the blunder than frankly to 
confess the error and draw back before the mis- 
taken engagement is changed into a life-long 
bondage. But Sylvester Parnell looked upou 
himself as irrevocably bound to Miss Edgar, and. 
he tried with all his might and main to love her. 
Now I take it that resolutely striving to love any 
body is like resolutely striving to go to sleep; 
the very effort defeats itself. ‘The more Parnell 
tried the less he succeeded ; but he still set his 
teeth and kept trying. The other party to the 
engagement never heeded. It never entered into 
the breast of that ingenuous girl to think wheth- 
er Parnell loved her or not, or to care. He was 
engaged to her, and he seemed a good match; 
what else did she want? Certainly she did some- 
times begin to have her little heart-pangs too, but 
they were not like those of her fiancé. She was 
a very handsome girl, and of late she had begun 
to find out that among the many men in Dresden 
whose eyes acknowledge the fact young Rud- 
dling, of London, was one of the most conspicu- 
ous. Ruddling had just come in for an immense 
fortune on the death of his father. The elder 
Ruddling began life in the south part of London 
as the keeper of what is called a “‘ marine store” 
—that is, a shop where all sorts of old odds and 
ends, and among them no small proportion of 
stolen goods, are bought and sold; he then be- 
came a dust contractor, like Mr. Boffin’s employ- 
er in ‘‘Our Mutual Friend;” he made a great 
fortune; and then he died. Young Ruddling was 
his only son and heir. He was as miserable a 
little cad, to use a London word, as you could 
see in a day’s walk ; but he had an immense for- 
tune. He was evidently smitten by Caroline Ed- 
gar’s eyes and tresses and dresses; and Caroline 
began to say to her soul in secret, ‘‘I was too 
rash—I ought never to have engaged myself—I 
might have married this millionaire !” 

Ruddling became more and more attentive, 
more and more devoted; perhaps he did not 
know of Caroline’s engagement. Certainly Miss 
Edgar never told him of it. Toward Parnell she 
became so cold, capricious, and strange in man- 
ner that her unfortunate siancé, little skilled in 
the ways of fashionable womanhood, and not 
knowing how else to account for her altered de- 
meanor, fancied, in his simplicity, that she had 


discovered some coldness in his bearing toward | 


her, and was offended by it; and he became twice 
as attentive and twice as miserable. At last the 
fair Caroline could stand it no longer; and one 
day the little English colony in Dresden enjoyed 
a little excitement in the news that Miss Caroline 
Edgar had been privately married to Frederick 
Ruddling, Esq., at one of the English churches, 
without the knowledge of her parents, and, of 
course, without the knowledge of her affianced 
suitor, the jilted and blighted Sylvester Parnell. 
Every body was amused; some persons pitied 
Parnell; not a few bestowed their commisera- 
tion on Ruddling. The bride’s parents-declared 
themselves very angry; but they were persons 
of forgiving disposition, and they at once took 
their daughter and their son-in-law into full fa- 
vor; and, indeed, they have never since quitted 
the shelter of some one or other of the roofs 
owned by the opulent Ruddling. 

And Sylvester Parnell felt like one who has 
suddenly thrown off some oppressive load of 
pain. He had suffered so much in his short 
bondage that the mere sense of freedom was in 
itself a happiness. He left Dresden for Paris, 
and Paris for London. ‘‘ Come,” he said to 
himself, as the Rouen and Dieppe train whirled 
him away to the French shore, ‘‘ there finishes 
my love-chase! ‘Love is not made for me; I 
will try no more for it; I will endeavor to think 
no more about it. Some men are cut out for 
solitude and old-bachelorhood ; let them accept 
their destiny, being assured they can not mend 
it. Iam free; let that be enough. A desolate 
freedom, to be sure, but still freedom. Love is 
for men like my dear old friend, George Denton, 
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God bless him! I'll go to see him now ; I know 
J may do that without any new pain to myself. 
Just one refreshing glimpse of his delicious hap- 
jness ; just one kind pressure of his friendly 
d, one genial smile from his incomparable 
wife, and ‘I will bury myself in my books, and 
the devil may pipe to his own.’” After which 
notation from ‘* Maud,” he lighted a cigar, and 
tried to smoke away thought. 
He reached London, and plunged upon George 
Denton, who was delighted to see him. 
“Then you are not married, Syl?” asked 


GerNo, nor likely to be, old fellow—thank 
” 


en! 
Bethy, we heard you were about to be mar- 


“TI am not about to be married, George,” 
said Parnell, gravely. ‘‘ Pass by all that. How 
is your wife ?” 

‘¢ Well, I say, Syl, you know; I wish I hadn’t 
been 80 ridiculous; I wish I had not played sv 
absurd a prank.” 

“‘ What prank ?” 

“Why, you know—confound it all! It was a 
stupid joke of mine. You don’t really think 
Annie is my wife ?” 

‘¢‘ What else? What on earth do you mean?” 

‘‘My dear fellow, I am a confirmed old bach- 
elor, and shall never be any thing else. Annie 
Denton is my sister.” 

Then George explained the whole thing; and 
Ihardly think I need explain any more. Enough 
to say that Sylvester Parnell made a long visit 
to Twickenham, and has found his ideal out at 
last. A time will soon come when these three 
will float along the Thames in the moonlight 
once again, and George will have the oars, and 
Annie will lie with her head supported by Syl 
Parnell’s shoulder, and his loving arm. around 
her. . 





PLAIN SPEAKING. 


“““NIVE my best love to Mrs. Humphrey,” 
said Melicent. 

“¢ My dear,” objected the mother, ‘f you have 
nothing left for the rest of us. You have sent 
your best to Mrs. Humphrey; do you love her 
equally with your father and mother ?” 

“Oh no, certainly not; that is understood.” 

“Then why say more than you mean? Why 
not merely send your regards ?” 

.“* Because regards are so cold and calculating, 
and Mrs. Humphrey has been so kind and cor- 
dial.” 

** And so you reward her with empty words, 
with insincerity! Oh, if there were a little more 
of the heroism of plain speaking in the world! 
If every one would say just what he thinks and 
feels, no more, no less !” 

‘‘Mamma, we should offend every body.” 

“And is not that better than to offend the 
truth? It requires more courage, to be sure.” 

‘Well, I will try it some day; just now I 
must write to Mr. Trustee, who has offered me 
the place of music-teacher in the school at Blank. 
I don’t know how to say what I want to. I’ve 
only got as far as ‘ Dear Mr. Trustee.’” 

‘Indeed! have you met him often?” 

** You know I have not, mamma.” 

“Then why do you call him ‘dear?’ You 
may find him any thing but agreeable.” 

“ But I feel grateful for his offer; and in that 
aspect he is dear to me.” 

“Sophism and folderol! And it wouldn’t 
cause you to shed a tear if he were to vanish 
into nothingness to-morrow.” ‘ 

‘¢ Perhaps not.” 

“Then he is not dear to you; and why shoald 
you prejudice truth for the sake cc custom ?” 

“*Then I had better speak plainly to him in 
every particular ?” 

‘*T should try the experiment.” And so Meli- 
cent wrote: 

“Mr. Trustre: Srm,—I am very ee for the offer 
of the situation of music-teacher, but as I am entirely 
self-taught, you may not find me able to undertake the 


musical education of the advanced cl: 


classes, and there- 
fore not worth the salary you pro; In the mean 


time, I never have taught, and I con condident I shall 
not like to teach; but as my daily bread is a matter 
of importance to me, I shall do my best in whatever 
aituation I may be so fortunate as to secure. . 
“Very traly yours, 
““MELIOENT JACKSON.” 

“That is a good beginning,” said Mrs. Jack- 
son, ‘‘ only you are not ‘very truly his.’” 

‘*Tf he takes me—which I am sure he will not 
do after this—! shall be truly his!” 

“*Tt does simplify matters to speak plainly,” 
thought Melicent; and she went to her pillow 
that night, decided to turn over a new leaf, and 
henceforth to be a plain speaker; and this is her 
own account of the attempt :— 

In the first place I went out to walk, and I 
met young Mr. Bragg. 

‘*How did you like the singing last Sun- 
day ?” he amet ; and I answered, “I thought 
you sang the selections from ‘ Elijah’ very badly ; 
you lost the pitch twice—begging your pardon— 
and flatted like all possessed.” At that he 
looked as if he wished I were a selection from 
“Elijah,” that he might murder me; so I beat a 
retreat, and went into Cousin Dole’s, just as she 
was sitting down to dinner. ‘‘How do you 
like my new dinner set?” said she, having pre- 
vailed upon me to stay; ‘‘it was just import- 
ed by Briggs. It cost three hundred dollars.” 
‘‘ A fool and his money,” I replied; ‘‘it looks 
like a hotel service ; it’s frightfully gaudy.” 

Cousin Dole bit her lip, and I noticed that she 
helped me to a much smaller piece of transparent 
pudding than usual, and forgot the sauce; per- 
haps she thought I had plenty of my own. 

“Don’t you think that Betty makes delicious 
bread?” she asked, when the other affair had 
blown over somewhat. - 

‘*T don’t know.” 

‘*Hannah, pass the bread to Miss Jackson.” 

“No, thank you; I have some.” 


‘© Well, isn’t it nice?” 

‘*Tt's a trifle sour. Very likely it’s no crite- 
rion of Betty’s ability. I hope she can do bet- 
ter.” Cousin Dole didn’t urge me to remain to 
tea, and as I passed under the window I distinct- 
ly heard her say, ‘‘‘There! I’m glad she’s gone. 
She’s growing into the crabbedest old maid alive. 
I —— these people who always say what they 
think.” 

‘“* Unless it’s something complimentary,” put 
in her husband. 

Well, after that, I thought I’d walk down to 
the causeway and watch the ships out at sea, and 
the women digging clams close by; and who 
should I meet there but Mr. Heavyhead? Now 
if there is one mortal [ dislike it is Mr. Heavy- 
head; but then it was no part of plain speaking 
to favor him with my views concerning one with 
whom he is so deeply enamored, unless he should 
request them. 

‘* Well met,” said he. 

** You are mistaken,” said I. 

‘* Ah!—excuse me, It’s a great happiness to 
meet a friend, and you are my friend, are you 
not ?” 

“*Ahem!—I would not do you an injury.” 
(Query: Is evasion plain speaking?) ‘‘ I would 
do you a service rather.” 

**Thank you,” returned this prince of cox- 
combs. ‘‘You have the elements of friendship. 
May I ask what you thought of my last poem in 
the Monthly Cipher ?” 

‘** Excuse me, but I thought the measure very 
bad, and the ideas meagre.” 

‘*Indeed! You are very frank. It is a vir- 
tue, no doubt,” as if he were swallowing a dose 
of rhubarb by prescription. ‘‘ You remind me 
of the character of Lucy Ellen, in my novel of 
‘Not Well, but too Wisely.’ Do you remem- 
ber it?” 

**T never heard of it.” 

“*T am very sorry. Perhaps you will allow 
me to present you with a copy ?” 

‘*Thank you, but I would rather not.” 

‘*¢'You have no curiosity, then, to read it ?” 

** Not the slightest.” 

He left me shortly after this, with a graceful 
but frigid touch of his hat; and when I reached 
home I found Mrs. Housekeeper and her baby 
waiting to be admired. Now I hate to disap- 
point people. 

‘** What colored hair do you think she'll have?” 
she asked, with maternal anxiety. 

“*T see nothing to judge from at present,” I 
returned. 

‘* And ain’t her eyes real beauties, now ?” she 
persisted. 

‘*No, my friend,” I said. ‘‘I never could see 
any thing beautiful in crossed eyes, though fa- 
mniliarity may render them endurable.” 

Mrs. Housekeeper was no disciple of plain 
speaking, for she took her leave in a dudgeon; 
and in came old Mrs. Proser to tea. Now Mrs. 
Proser is a trifle hard of hearing, more or less, 
according to circumstances—for you know there’s 
a saying that there are none so deaf as those 
who won't hear. 

“I’ve got a monstrous poor appetite,” she 
averred, having done respectable justice to every 
thing on the tea-table. ‘‘ Now did ye ever see 
the beat of it ?” 

** Never.” 

**T think I need a tonic. It’s a long time 
since I took tea with your folks afore, Miss Jack- 
son. Hain’t you missed me a sight ?” 

‘*No, I haven’t missed you at all.” 

‘¢'Phank you; I know’d you did. If there’s 
any consolation fur not being able ter be inter 
two places ter onst, it’s in being missed in one 
of ‘em. ‘There, I’ve jest dropped a /eet/e stitch 
in my knitting; I know’d you'd be pleased ter 
pick it up fur me now ?” 

‘*It’s very disagreeable to me to pick up 
stitches in knitting, but, of course, I shall have 
to do it.” 

** Yes, you're real obleeging ; young eyes don’t 
mind. Now, if it ain’t bad manners, may I ask 
how much you give fur your new bonnet as you 
had on a-Sunday ?” 

“*It is very bad manners,” I replied, “and I 
never encourage such curiosity.” 

‘¢Dnu tell! ’twas mighty reasonable, wa’n’t it? 
Six dollars! How’d you like Hitty’s? Wa'n't 
it real becoming ?” 

“IT thought it the ugliest thing I ever laid eyes 
on, and she looked like a fright in it.” 

**Yes, I told Hitty I thought you’d taken a 
fancy ter it; I see you a-feasting of yer eyes onto 
it all church-time. Eight o’clock. Wa’al, I must 
be jogging, unless you'd like ter hev me stay lon- 
ger fur company ?” 

‘Thank you; it will give me no kind of pleas- 
ure.” 

“*Then I'll jest stay by till yer ma comes in, 
ter obleege ye.” 

At this moment the servant brought in an in- 
vitation to Mrs. Shoddy’s soirée. Now Mrs. 
Shoddy, you know, is not exactly in our set ; but 
she is ambitious, and a neighbor ; but from want 
of education in early life she is somewhat uncul- 
tivated, and not a little vulgar. ‘Therefore I sat 
down and answered her thus: 

“ Miss Jackson declines the invitation of Mrs. Shod- 
dy, not wishing to associate with people of her stamp, 
and persuaded that she should not enjoy herself in the 
company of Mrs. Shoddy or her guests. 

Thad hardly finished when Miss Furbelow sent 
in to borrow the pattern of my new over-skirt. 
Now the pattern in question was a pet pattern, 
which had cost me no end of pains to procure, 
and some money, and though Miss Furbelow and 
I are quite intimate and friendly, I bravely re- 
turned word by her messenger that ‘‘ Miss Jack- 
son had counted upon a first and isolated appear- 
ance in the new'style, and was therefore obliged, 
in self-defense, to refuse it to Miss Furbelow, 
knowing that her machine would turn it out 
ready-made long before Miss Jackson’s fingers 
| had basted it together,” 








Scarcely had the messenger departed when 
Nell Fling came dancing in to show off her new 
scarlet jacket, trimmed with swan's-down, like 
freshly fallen snow. 

**Isn’t it a beauty, and doesn’t it set like a 
- ?” she cried, looking at herself over her shoul- 

er. 

‘*Not at all,” I replied, rather quenchingly ; 
“*T think I never saw a worse fit. ‘Ihe stuff is 
pretty enough, but it’s just spoiled, and that’s the 
whole of it!” 

‘* And I never saw a worse fit of jealousy,” she 
returned, flinging out of the house ; and just then, 
hearing a loud noise outside, and looking out by 
chance, I saw Nell Fling and Miss Furbelow and 
Mrs. Shoddy, with old Mrs. Proser, Mrs. House- 
keeper and her baby, Mr. Heavyhead, with 
Cousin Dole, and young Mr. Bragg, with the 
whole choir at his heels, bombarding the win- 
dows with brickbats, and shouting, ‘‘ Down with 
the Plain Speaker! Down with the Plain Speak- 
er!” And then the breakfast-bell rang, and I 
was glad to wake up and find I wasn’t a plain 
speaker after all. 

“One couldn’t expect any thing better of a 
dream,” said her mother; ‘‘ that is no argument 
against plain speaking, for there you speak with- 
out judgment or tact. In the mean time, here 
is a better argument in its favor ;” and Melicent 
opened Mr. ‘Trustee’s answer, and read : 

“Miss Jaoxson,—You are accepted as music-teach- 
er in the Mount Varnish Seminary, the Board feelin 
assured that a young lady who speaks so honestly will 
not be less honest in the discharge of her duties. 

Respectfully, Mr. Trustee.” 








FAMILY BREAKFASTS AND 
DINNERS. 


BREAKFAST. 


Cocoa Shells, Fried Smelts, Fried Potatoes, Buttered Toast, 
Rice Griddle Cakes. 

Coooa SuEtts.—To a large handful of shells allow 
one pint of cold water. Let them soak overnight in 
a warm place. In the morning boil steadily for one 
hour. Serve, with boiled milk, hot. 

Frrep Smetts.—Put half a pound of salt pork, fat, 
cut in thin slices, into a deep frying-pan, and fry till 
crisp. Wash and clean the emelts, but do not cut 
them ; dry them on a clean towel, and dip them in fine 
bread crumbs or Indian meal. Put them in the fat 
from the slices of pork when it is boiling hot, and fry 
till brown, turning when half done, It is a great im- 
provement to wash these fish in water with some 
coarse salt dissolved in it, instead of fresh water. Five 
minutes should fry a smelt thoroughly. 

Friep Potators.—Peel and cut the potatoes into 
thin slices as nearly the same size as possible. Melt 
some butter or dripping in a frying-pan till it boils. 
Put in the potatoes, and fry them, on both sides, of a 
nice brown. When they are crisp take them up, place 
them on a cloth before the fire to drain the grease from 
them, sprinkle with salt, and serve very hot. The re- 
mains of cold boiled potatoes may also be sliced and 
fried by the above recipe, but the slices must be cut 
thicker than the raw potato. 

Burrerep Toast.—Cut a loaf of bread into as many 
even slices as may be required, about quarter of an 
inch thick, and toast them before a clear fire till well 
browned, but not scorched. Put the slices on a hot 
plate, and cut each one in half or quarter, according 
to size. Pile up in slices, with a large piece of butter 
on each piece; set before the fire, having another hot 
empty plate ready. As the butter melts spread each 
piece rapidly, piling again on the empty plate. Serve 
very hot. 

Rioz Grove Caxes.—To half a tea-cupful of whole 
rice allow three eggs, half a pint of rich sweet milk, 
and half a tea-spoonful of salt. Boil the rice till every 
grain is thoroughly dissolved ; stand aside till it jellies. 
Beat the jelly in the milk, slightly warmed, till smooth- 
ly mixed. Beat the eggs till very smooth and light, 
and add to the rice and milk; add the salt. Beat toa 
smooth batter. Bake on a hot, well-greased griddle 
till brown and light. If the batter does not adhere 
well together, add the yolk of another egg. Flour 
spoils them. 

DINNER. 

Beef Soup, Broiled Fresh Mackerel, Ribs of Beef (roast- 
ed), Curried Rabbit, Stewed Spinach, Horse-radish 
Sauce, French Beans, Pickled Nasturtiwms, Cheese 
Cakes. 


Brrr Sovr.—Saw a shin of beef in four pieces. Wash 
clean and put in a pot, covering entirely with clear, 
cold water. Simmer and skim carefully till it is clear, 
and the meat leaves the bone. Strain, and to the 
liquor add turnips, potatoes, carrots, onions, and pot- 
herbs, cut in pieces. Boil till the vegetables are near- 
ly done, add two table-spoonfuls of rice or barley, boil 
fifteen minutes longer, season with pepper and salt, 
and serve—serving the meat hot in a separate dish. A 
few tomatoes are an excellent addition. 

Brortep Frese MackerEet.—Mackerel should never 
be washed before broiling, but merely wiped very clean 
and dry, after taking out the gills and insides. Open 
the back, put in a little pepper and salt, and spread 
with a thin coating of butter. Broil over a clear fire, 
turning it when half done. When sufficiently cooked, 
the bone will come out easily. Remove the bone; 
chop a little parsley, work it up with butter, pepper, 
and salt, and a little lemon juice, and place this on 
each side of the open fish, in the place of the bone. 
Stand before the fire till the butter is all melted in, 
and serve hot. 

Riss or Brrr (Roasten).—The fore rib is the best 
roasting piece. Put the meat down before a nice clear 
fire, put some dripping into the pan, dredge the joint 
with a little flour, and keep continually basting. When 
thoroughly done, put upon a hot dish, and sprinkle a 
little salt over the joint. Pour a little boiling water 
into the dripping, season with pepper and salt, and 
strain it over the meat. 

Cunniep Rassrr.—To one large rabbit allow three 
large onions, two ounces of butter, one pint of 
soup stock, one table-spoonful of curry-powder, one 
table-spoonful of flour, one table-spoonful of mush- 
room powder, a tea-cupful of rice;and the juice of one 
lemon. Skin, clean, and wash the rabbit, and divide it 
at the joints. Put the pieces into the stew-pan with 
the butter and sliced onions, and let them brown nice- 
ly. Let the stock boil, and pour it boiling into the 
stew-pan. Mix the curry-powder and flour smoothly 
with a little water, add it to the stock with the mush- 
room powder. Simmer gently for fifteen minutes. 
Boil the rice in a separate vessel till tender. When 
the rabbit is done, put the rice in a dish, pour the rab- 





bit and stock into the middle of the rice, squeeze the 
lemon juice over all, and serve hot. 

Stewep Srrnaon.—Pick and wash the spinach thor- 
oughly. Boil it till perfectly tender, and drain it. Put 
in a stew-pan one ounce of butter, and melt it. Chop 
the spinach very fine, and toss it in the butter over the 
fire, till all the butter is absorbed. Add a tea-cupful 
of rich cream, a tea-spoonful of powdered sugar, one 
of salt, and a little black pepper. Stew gently for ten 
minutes. Serve hot, covered, with slices of hard-boil- 
ed egg. 

Frenon Brans.—Boil the beans until tender, and 
drain them. Shake them in a stew-pan over the fire 
until dry. When quite dry and hot, add three ounces 
of butter, pepper, salt, and the juice of one lemon, 
Keep shaking the stew-pan till the butter is all thor- 
oughly melted, and serve very hot. 

Horsk-gapisH Savor.—To four table-spoonfuls of 
grated horse-radish allow one tea-spoonful of powdered 
sugar, one tea-spoonful of salt, half a tea-spoonful of 
black pepper, two tea-spoonfuls of mixed tard, and 
one gill of vinegar. Grate the horse-radish, and mix it 
wel with the salt, pepper, sugar, and mustard. Beat 
it up well, adding the vinegar gradually. 

ProkLep Nasturtiums.—As soon as nasturtiums are 
gathered throw them into strong brine, and let them 
remain for twodays. Boil together vinegar, whole pep- 
per, whole cloves, salt, and a small piece of ginger 
root. When boiling, pour this over the nasturtiums, 
previously draining them well. Cover closely for one 
week, when they will be fit for use. 

Curese Caxes.—To one pound of cottage cheese, al- 
low a quarter of a pound of butter, one pound of loaf- 
sugar, six eggs, the grated peel and juice of three lem- 
ons. Beat the cottage cheese to a cream with the oth- 
er ingredients, having previously beaten the eggs very 
smooth and light. When well mixed and very smooth, 
line pie-dishes with puff paste, fill with the mixture, 
and bake, uncovered, in a quick oven. Serve cold, 
sprinkled with finely powdered loaf-sugar. 








PUTTING CHILDREN FORWARD. 


HERE is a tendency, we think, at the pres- 

ent day, to put children too forward, not so 
much for the sake of showing off their extraordi- 
nary merits to an admiring world as from the 
better motive of early accustoming them to the 
conversation of grown people and the usages of 
society, and of inspiring them with confidence, 
ease, and self-possession. No doubt these re- 
sults are very valuable; but the mistake which 
many people make is in forgetting that children 
are something like dogs, which require to be very 
well trained before they can safely be recom- 
mended to the familiarity of strangers. And it 
is to be remembered that the moment children 
cease to respect any of the grown-up people with 
whom they associate, not only is the whole ben- 
efit of the intercourse lost at once, but real injury 
is inflicted on the moral tone of the child. For 
this reason children should be brought as little as 
possible into the society of men and women who 
can not command their respect; while of those 
who can, the influence should be hedged round 
by all the numerous impalpable barriers which 
judicious parents know perfectly well how to in- 
terpose between children and the most popular 
and careless of their adult playfellows. The 
confidence which well-bred children at once re- 
pose in an eligible stranger, without being either 
rude or troublesome, is charming to every body 
who has any natural taste for their society. I 
remember once going for the first time to the 
house of a gentleman, wherein no sooner had I 
been shown to my dressing-room than a number 
of small feet pattered along the passage, and a 
whole troop of children, boys and girls, all under 
twelve years of age, trotted in without the slight- 
est ceremony, and requested to be allowed to 
unpack my things, adding that their mamma al- 
ways liked them to do this on the arrival of a 
stranger. I was flattered, though for the mo- 
ment embarrassed, by this delicate attention. 
But all apprehensions were speedily dispelled by 
the behavior of my small visitors, who, I saw at 
once, knew exactly how far to go, and obeyed 
every injunction 1 laid on them with the most 
cheerful docility. ‘The only sign of dissatisfac- 
tion evinced throughout was by one little fellow 
who was ignorant of the nature of shaving-paste, 
and, on being forbidden to eat it, desired leave to 
show it to his lady mother. He went away sor- 
rowful, but was satistied in the morning, when 
they all came back to see me dress, by watching 
its application to my chin. Now any one would 
think this was going as far as children well could 
go toward making themselves a nuisance. But 
they were no nuisance at all. On the contrary, 
I was amused and delighted with them. No 
doubt this was an exceptional case: very few 
children are trained to such a pitch of perfection 
as that. And the liberties they are allowed 
should be in proportion to the polish they can 
take. When they can indulge in such proceed- 
ings with grown-up people without being rude or 
disrespectful, it does them all the good in the 
world. Generally speaking, however, what is 
now the very common practice of allowing chil- 
dren to invade your bedroom in a friend’s house 
is much to be deprecated. The inconvenience 
they occasion to yourself, and the injury they 
may do themselves by taking away your razor, is 
the smallest part of the evil. _ The speculations 
which they reserve for the breakfast-table, 
whether their early visit has been to a lady or 
a gentleman, are sometimes too suggestive for 
decorum, and the comparisons which they insti- 
tute between male and female articles of attire, 
when they happen to be called by the same name, 
produce general consternation. The little scamps, 
nine times out of ten, are aware they are doing 
something wrong on such occasions. But there 
are parents who either can not or will not break 
them of such habits, and some who encourage 
them as the best antidote to shyness. But be- 
fore children are subjected to this extreme rem- 
edy they should be taught docility and silence. 
The old adage, that children should be seen and 
not heard, is often silently invoked by guests, 
who are forbidden by courtesy to speak their 
thoughts aloud, 
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1, Tiara, Riven by the Duke and Duchess of 1. 


Centre of the Bracelet given by the Queen. 


2. 
8. Centre of Opal Necklace, given by the Queen. 
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4. One of the Diamond Daisy-flower Hair-pins given by Prince Arthur, 
Prince Leopeye and Princess Beatrice. 

5. Necklace of Pearls and Diamonds, with Pearl Locket, and Pendant bear- 

ing the Galley of Lorne, in Sapphires, given by the Clan Campbell. 


PRINCESS LOUISE'S WEDDING GIFTS. 


6. Neck Ornament, Emeralds, given by Viscountess Beaconsfield. ~ 
%. Centre of a Bracelet, in Sapphires, with Pearl Drop, given by the 


Marquis of Lorne. 
8. Toilette Service, given by her Majesty’s Household, 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING GIFTS. 


OME of the jewels and other gifts presented to her Royal 

Highness Princess Louise on the occasion of her mar- 

riage, with the locket given to each of the eight bride-maids, 
are shown by the engravings on this and another page. 

Her Majesty the Queen has given to her daughter a very 
fine large emerald, set with brilliants, as the centre of a 
bracelet; another set as the centre of a necklace; a very fine 
opal and brilliant necklace, with five large opals set round 
with brilliants and connected with a diamond chain; a large 
drop brooch, with two very fine opals set round with brilliants ; 
a pair of opal and diamond ear-rings to correspond ; a richly- 
chased silver-gilt dessert service, consisting of one centre, 
two side, and four corner ornaments. 

Their Royal Highnesses Prince Arthur, Prince Leopold, 
and Princess Beatrice have given their sister a pair of dia- 
mond daisy flowers, mounted as hair-pins, 

The tiara, the gift of the Duke and Duchess of Argyll, is 
formed of emeralds and diamonds, surmounted by a grace- 
ful scroll-work of the same jewels. 

The Marquis of Lorne has presented to his royal bride a 
beautiful ornament, forming the centre of a bracelet, in which 
is a fine large sapphire, mounted with brilliants and pearls, 
and with a large pearl drop attached to it. 

The eight bride-maids gave to her Royal Highness a very 
handsome gold bracelet, set with rubies and diamonds. 

The Clan Campbell presented to the bride of their chicf- 
tain’s son a necklace composed of pearls and diamonds, from 
which is suspended a locket of oval form, with pendant, 
The centre of the locket is formed by a large and extremely 
beautiful Oriental pearl, surrounded by a closely set row of 
diamonds of large size and great brilliancy. The outer bor- 
der also consists of large diamonds, but set in such a man- 
ner as to give an appearance of lightness very seldom ob- 
tained in ornaments of a similar description. ‘The pendant, 
the most characteristic portion of the jewel, is suspended by 
an emerald sprig of bog myrtle (the Campbell badge), and 
bears in the centre the galley of Lorne, composed of sapphires 
on a pavé of diamonds. ‘The border, also of sapphires and 
diamonds, bears the inscription ‘‘ Ne obliviscaris.” 

Viscountess Beaconsfield, wife of the Right Hon. Benja- 
min Disraeli, gave the Princess a neck ornament, with an 
emerald cross centre, and border of fine brilliants. 

The above-mentioned jewels and ornaments, with the Bible 
and its decorated casket, given to the Princess Louise by the 
maidens of England, are represented in our illustrations this 
week. Others were given to her, of which the following are 
the most important : 

Given by Prince and Princess Christian: A beautifully 
chased silver-gilt tea and coffee service, containing the fol- 
lowing pieces: Coffee-pot, two tea-pots, one sugar basin, one 
hot-milk jug, one cream ewer, in case. 

By the Duchess of Cambridge: A silver-gilt inkstand in 
the shape of a shell. 

By the Duke of Cambridge: A richly engraved silver 
salver. 

By the Ladies and Gentlemen of her Majesty’s Household : 
One large single candelabrum for five lights, four smaller 
candelabra for three lights each, a very complete toilette 
service in silver-gilt, with the cipher and coronet engraved 
on each article. 

The locket given by her Royal Highness to the bride-maids 
was designed by the Princess herself. ‘The pattern is taken 
from a very beautiful Holbein model: the centre being a 


ROYAL WEDDING-CAKE. 





large oval intaglio in crystal, formed with a wreath of roses 
and forget-me-nots, beautifully blended together, and coiled 
with a purple ribbon scroll enameled with gold letters—°* 
‘Louise, 1871.” The border is composed of a true-lover’s 
knot in blue enamel, united with graduated pearls, and a 
pendant hanging to her Royal Highness’s coronet, richly 
chased and ornamented with emeralds and rubies. The gen- 
eral effect is novel in character, and in good taste. The pre- 
vailing colors of the enrichments are white and blue. These 
lockets were worn by the eight bride-maids during the wed- 
ding ceremony. 
THE WEDDING-CAKES. 


The Royal wedding-cake shown in our illustration is the 
one made by Messrs. Boland & Son, of Chester. The prin- 
cipal cake on the table, however, at the wedding breakfast 
was that made by her Majesty’s chief confectioner at Windsor 
Castle. It was a perfect triumph of the confectioner’s art, 
and was five feet four inches high, with a diameter of two 
feet six inches. Messrs. Boland’s was made in three tiers, 
placed on a gold stand, weighing about two hundred-weight, 
and measuring at the base of the lower cake two feet in di- 
ameter, and in height nearly five feet. The gold plateau had 
the Royal arms at four equal distances, with Cupids and 
flowers. The lower tie was ornamented with blue panels, 
baskets of flowers, fruit, and love-birds between a scroll leaf, 
and medallions containing likenesses of the Marquis of Lorne 
and Princess Louise, with their respective coronets above. 
The second tier was festooned with the rose, shamrock, and 
thistle. The third tier was entirely of net-work, with cornu- 
copias and shields, on which were the monograms of the bride 
and bridegroom. ‘The whole was surmounted by a hand- 
some vase of flowers, with silk banners edged with silver 
fringe, containing the armorial bearings of the Princess and 
of the Marquis. Each tier of the cake was bordered with 
trellis-work studded with pearls. 





THE BROOCH OF LORNE. 


N illustration of the famous ‘‘ Brooch of Lorne,” a jewel 
of much historic and romantic interest, is given on this 
page. It will be remembered how, in Scott’s ‘‘Lord of the 
Isles,” the chieftain of Lorne, to provoke his unwelcome 
guests, bids his minstrel Ferrand sing at the banquet in 
Ardtornish Castle, in presence of Robert Bruce, an insolent 
song of triumph concerning this trophy of the fight near 
Teyndrum: 
“Moulded thou for monarch’s use 
By the overweening Bruce, 
hen the royal robe he tied 
Over a heart of wrath and pride; 
Thence in triumph wert thou borne 
By the victor hand of Lorne!” 
The real brooch is not ‘‘of burning gold,” but of silver set 
with pearls. It consists of a circular plate, four inches in 
diameter, with a buckle on the under side. The upper side 
has a rim indented with battlements, like the wall around a 
fortress, within which rise eight round projections, an inch 
and a quarter high, probably intended to represent the towers 
inclosed by the wall. Each of these is surmounted with a 
Scottish river pearl. A second rim, or inner wall, ornament- 
ally carved, surrounds an eminence of circular form, but 
moulded into eight semi-cylinders. It is the ‘‘ keep” of the 
castle, which stands higher than the eight outer towers. This 
is hollow, forming a‘ease or locket to hold any small article of 
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1. Nec! Brooch, and Ear-rings given by the Queen to the Princess. | 8. Bible and Casket given to the Princess by the Maidens of England. 
2. Locket given by the Princess to each of her Bride-maids. 4, Bracelet given to the Princess by the Bride-maids. 
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value.’ Its cover is elegantly adorned with a large 
gemon the summit, ‘The brooch was that which 
fastened the plaid of Robert Bruce, crowned 
King of Scotland in 1306, when he was driven by 
the English forces into the west country. ‘The 
Lorne Macdougalls, his bitterest enemies, met 
and fought with him at Dalree, or Dalrigh, or 
“The King’s Field,” in Glen Dochart, on the 
borders of Perthshire and Argyle. The follow- 
ers of King Robert got the worst of the fight, but 
the king himself escaped. Alexander Macdou- 
gall, the chief of Lorne, was nephew to John 
Comyn, whom Bruce had stabbed at the altar 


‘of the Greyfriars’ Church, in Dumfries. He had 


‘sworn-to kill Bruce in revenge. It is said that 
in this conflict he had a personal struggle with 
the warrior king, who strack him down with his 


‘famous battle-axe, and would have slain him but 
“that two of Lorne’s vassals, the MacKeochs, a 
‘father and son, rescued him by seizing Bruce’s 
' = or mantle, and so dragging the king aside. 


‘he brooch is now preserved with great care at 
Dunolly Castie. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
Mus. Tarrz.—Stitch the blue Chambery ruffles with 


j white. Sash ofthesame. Black silk over dresses are 
_ worn by little girls of eight years. 


N.B.—Correspondents who have written us about 
suits will please search out the information they want 


_ ‘in New York Fashions of the present paper, of Bazar 
. No. 15, Vol. IV., and previous Numbers. We would 
- gladly answer each separately, but lack of space pre- 
- vents. 


Miss Juria S., Yonxers.—Tennyson’s beautiful 
stanza, ts ‘ 
“T hold it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear ey ty divers tones, 
That men.may on. stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things,” 


refers to St. Augustine, who first gave utterance to this 


golden thought. 
Stpta anp Dyomyar.—Both the French and the 
Prussians were probably desirous of war. Prussia 


s had been preparing for half a century to wipe out the 


‘humidiation of the first Napoleon’s triumphal entry 


- into Berlin; and Napoleon IIL. wished, by a second 


coup d’état which should carry France to the Rhine, to 
secure the continuance of his dynasty. He put himself 
in the wrong beforé the eyes of the world by first nak- 
ing the declaration of war, which the astute Bismarck 
had doubtless intrigued to provoke, and thus naturally 
turned public sympathy against France until his fall 
at Sedan. Then opinions diverged, and some thought 
that King William would have been both magnanimous 
and just had he carried out his declaration that he 
waged war against. the Emperor, and not the French 
nation, and been satisfied with a pecuniary indemnity, 
which would not have been denied him, instead of in- 
sisting on the ceesion of Alsace and Lorraine, against 
the wishes of the inhabitants, and using his successes 
to establish a new empire no less despotic than that 


* which he had overthrown. That these provinces be- 


longed to Germany two centuries ago seems no better 
reason that they should be restored to her against their 
will, than that New York, which less than a century 
since was British territory, should be ceded to England 
at the end of a’ war in which we had been worsted. 
France would have been just as much in the wrong had 
she annexed the Rhenish provinces against their wish. 

M. L. C.—White lawn suits are worn in the house in 
summer by ladies in mourning. Black also makes up 
prettily. Your other questions are answered in the 
New York Fashions. 

Mrs. H, A, T.—See New York Fashions of present 
Number. 

Be.inpa.—For your silk dress, summer silk suit, 
traveling dress, and piqué suit, consult the New York 
Fashion column. Black silk polonaises, lace sacques, 
and scarfs will be worn over colored dresses. Make 
morning wrappers by pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 
5, VoLIV. Use white lawn, piqué, or colored cambrics, 
and trim with rnffles of the same in embroidery. Get 
a — gypsy, and trim with ribbon of a becoming 
color. 

Aenes.—For making your calico suit read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 5, Vol. IV. Your black ostrich 
plume will be pretty all the spring. Read “Summer 
Silks” in another column. 

Younea Lavy.—Use darker brown bands of the same 
material for trimming your suit. Read “‘ Goat’s-hair 
Suits” on another page. 

BeatxicE vE B,—Read “ Piqué Suits” in another col- 
umn. 

Epna Grorce.—A suit of pongee is nice for travel- 
ing in July. Colored shoes are not worn. Read no- 
tice above to correspondents, Your other questions 
are irrelevant. , 

Lons_y.—Your queries about children’s dresses are 
answered in the illustrations of Bazar No. 16, Vol. IV., 
and about suits in the New York Fashions of the pres- 
ent Number. 

A Souoo.-gret.—We have given blouse-waist pat- 
terns in our Suppjements, but not in cut paper pat- 
terns. Read “‘N.B.” above. 

L, H. B,—Columbus died in the year 1506.—We know 
of nothing to “cure excessive blushing,” and think it 
too pretty and too rare nowadays to need a cure.— 
Read notice to correspondents above. 

A. E. T.—Make an over-skirt of your new material, 
and trim with solid-colored ruffles, putting the same 
on the skirt. Get a white Swiss over-skirt for your 
little girl, and make by designs shown in Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. IV. 

Mus. O. Z.—Take the velvet off your black silk skirt, 
and make the flounceslap. Put tapes beneath the belt 
of your long skirts, and other tapes half-way down the 
seams. Then tie these together to loop your long dress 
for an over-skirt. Add a false postilion—a belt with 
basque pleated at the back to improve the round waist. 
Do the same by your blue checked silk. The black 
and white wool dress and the buff linen will be well 
made by the Apron-Polonaise Suit pattern illustrated 
in Bazar No. 18, Vol. IV. Buff linens are serviceable, 
cool, and will be stylish again in the summer, but are 
not easily done up. Make “ Little Myrtle’s” check silk 
with flounces and over-skirt trimmed with blue; high 
neck and coat sleeves, Muslin ruffles would not look 
well on delaine. 

Marrtir.—Get a tailor to sponge your cloth jacket all 
over. 

A Youne Marriep Lavy.—Use pattern of the Pos- 
tilion-Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, Vol. 
IV. Trim with narrow black lace, bias bands, and 
flonnces of the checked silk. f 

G. C. S.—Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. IV., for white dresses. 





Sana.—“ Present” is better than “‘ Addressed,” writ- 
ten after the name of a person to whom a note is sent 
in the same city in which it is written. 

E. B. H.—Your former letter is not on record, and 
was probably never received.—White-edged velvet rib- 
bon is not used now. 

Lota.—Don’t make a very long train to your white 
muslin. “Read New York Fashions of Bazar No. 16, 
Vol. IV. 

Desrare.—You will have to purchase chatelaine 
braids for the back of your head. 

Pium anv Gray.—Gather an answer from New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 15, Vol. IV. 

Miss M. L. L.—We never reply to correspondents by 
mail.—Use the polonaise suit pattern sent you for your 
grenadine. Line the waist and sleeves of polonaise 
with black silk, and wear over a black silk skirt. Trim 
with ruffles edged with narrow guipure. 

“A CorresponpEent.”—A high-throated Worth 
Basque and coat sleeve will be pretty for alpaca. Use 
simply a bias gathered puff. Black gros grain ribbon 
strings are on black lace bonnets. 

“Poor as Poverty.”—Use the cut paper pattern of 
the Postilion-Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 15, 
Vol. IV., for your suit, Trim with ruches of the same. 

Mus. G. B.—Hercules braid is a thick woolen heavily 
repped braid, from half an inch to two inches wide, 
used for trimming water-proof and other heavy fabrics. 

Jzenniz L.—Your brown dress is properly trimmed. 
Put bias black silk ruches on the skirt of your checked 
silk, and drape over black silk dresses, 

F. E. V. E.—Get a black Canton crape paletot to 
wear with your green silk suit. Trim with lace, and 
line with Nile green silk, For an opera hat get Frou 
Frou gauze of becoming color, draped with tulle of the 
same shade, and ostrich tips to match, 

Inco. anp SomEsopy.—We publish ‘ Hannah” and 
“The Lovels of Arden” as fast as we receive the ad- 
vance sheets from England. The stories are printed 
alternately, so that our readers may be sure of having 
one or the other in every Number... We are sorry for 
the unavoidable interruptions, which, however, our 
friends should remember are much briefer than in 
the monthly magazines. 





Tue Inebriate’s Hope! C. C. Beers, M.D., 
12 E, Twelfth St., New York, permanently cures 
the worst cases of Intemperance. Call or send 
stamp for Evidence. -Is harmless.—[Com.] 





FACTS FOR THE LADIES. 
W. Ke ty, of Amsterdam, N. Y., earned with 
a Wheeler & Wilson, in 14 years, $14,564, mak- 


ing coats. An average of more than $20 a week. 
—[Com.] 





We have no hesitation in recommending to 
our readers Hall’s Vegetable Sicilian Hair Re- 
newer as @ sure cure for dandruff, and to restore 
the natural color of the hair.—[ Com. ] 





‘*THEY CURE!” What cures? AyER’s CHER- 
RY Pecrorav for a Cough, AyEer’s Prius for 
a purgative, and Ayer’s SARSAPARILLA for the 
complaints that require an alterative medicine.— 
[Com.] 





WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITES OF LIME AND 
Sopa is a certain Cure for Consumprion.-[ Com. } 








Copying Wure..—By the means of the newly-in- 
vented iy chen Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the UP ement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterns of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, FRECKLES, 


And TAN, use PERRY’S MOTH.AND FRECKLE 
LOTION. It is reliable and harmless. Sold by Drug- 
gists every where. Prepared only by Dr. B, C. Perry, 
Dermatologist, 49 Bond St.; New York. 


GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


Organs & Melodeons. 


The Oldest, Largest, and Most Perfect Manufactory 
in the United States. 


47,000 


Now in Use. 
No other Musical Instrument ever obtained the 
same popularity. 
tav~ Send for Price-Lists. 


Address BUFFALO, N.Y., 
Or CHICAGO, ILL. 








No more suffering from corns, bunions, grown-in toe: 


nails, sore heels, or pinched feet. Let the matto be 
**Sound feet on sound bodies." Read 

HE HUMAN FEET, turm Dress anv 

Care: showing their natural shape, their pres- 
ent deformed condition, and how distorted toes and 
other defects. are to be prevented or corrected; with 
directions for dressing them elegantly and comforta- 
bly. Illustrated. Price, prepaid first post, $1.25. 

Address S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, N. Y. 


Beeszzs COMPLETE OPERAS for 

Voice and Piano-forte, words in two languages. 

Price $1 each. Now ready: Don Juan, Fidelio, f1 Bar- 

biere, Sonnambala, Martha, Trovatore. Issued fort- 

agnay BOOSEY & CO., No.4 Bond St., and W. A. 
ND & CO., No. 547 Broadway. 








ANGLING and FISH-CULTURE. 


Scort’s book on “ FISHING IN AMERICAN WA- 
TERS,” with.174 Illustrations, teaches the how and 
where to fish and propagate fishes. Crown Svo, Cloth, 
$3 50. Mailed, prepaid, on receipt af price, by ; 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publighers, New York. . 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 
SILKS, RIBBONS, LACES, STRAW GOODS, 
MILLINERY ARTICLES, WHITE GOODS, EMBROIDERIES, GLOVES, 


AN 


FANGY 


76 & 77 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO. 
63” ALL ORDERS entrusted to our care will be promptly filled and shipped the day they are received. 









GOODS, 





cooling operation of 


SAVAD 
ELTZ 


the mind. 


The King of the Body is the Brain; the stomach its main 
support; the nerves its messengers; the bowels, the kidneys, and 
the pores its safeguards. Indigestion creates a violent revolt among 
these attachés of the regal organ, and to bring them back to their 
duty there is nothing like the regulating, purifying, invigorating, 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 
It renovates the system, and restores to health both the body and 









SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 





INFANT'S WARDROBE “B” 


‘FOR $100. 


2 Flannel Bands............ oo +-@ $0 62 ..$1 25 
2 Barrow -Coat™. .....0000.s000% 0% @ 200.... 400 
2 Flannel Skits... 0.50065 .03 @ 300....600 
BME ~ 8 co cucSesiisasivan cd @ 1%5....5% 
3 “ % «= tucked...<..., @ 22.... 67 
6 Linen, Shirts....005 2. .0scece cs @ 125.... 750 
6 Night Dresses........... eoeee@ 250....15 00 
6 SNS wi 6:05 ths sive 2 octidas al ---@ 300....18 00 
2 Day Dresses.............06+.-@ 5 00....10 00 
TOs Te Hae o ib 0 ce os 10 00 
1 Basket, farnished .........0..2--00. js ge 6:50 


6 Pairs Knitted Socks. ..........@-- 0 623¢.. 375 
1 Embr'd Merino Shawl............essee0s-. 6 00 


$100 00 
The whole or any single article of the above Outfit 
may be had upon application, or will be.sent, C.O.D., 
by Express. Every article is made in the best man- 
ner, and from the best materials. Complete directions 
for Self-Measurement sent by mail, if desired. 





LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S OUTFITTING DE- 
PARTMENT, 


LORD & TAYLOR, 


895, 897, 899, & 901 Broadway, cor. of Twentieth Street, 
255, 257, 259, & 261 Grand St., cor. of Chrystie St., N. Y. 


“NILSSON ELASTIC.” 


The most beautiful, elegant, and comfortable Garter 
ever worn—combining healthfulness and economy, 
with duéability and elegance of design. Patented Ang. 

1 rge profits for. Agenta.-- Sample pairs-( 
ver plated) sent, prepaid, on receipt of 30 cta. Address 





DIAMOND 


MOHAIRS. 










































It has been almost impossible in this country to ob- 
tain a really good Alpaca which would retain its color 
and brilliancy. The enormous duties making goods 
cost high, the tendency has been to import ‘Alpacas 
that would look cheap. Such goods, made of inferior 
materials, can not retain their appearance, and the re- 
sult is, a lady saves seventy-five cents on a dress which 
costs $20 to make up, and is quite shabby in a few 
weeks, Satisfied the ladies would appreciate a reall 

ood Alpaca, we iesported this first-class Alpaca, well 

nown in England, France, and to and the re- 
sult has been (as we anticipated) a steadily increasing 
demand; and those who have worn them for some 
time say they will use no other, as they do not crease, 
wrinkle, or lose their color and brilliancy. 

Unlike the ordinary Alpacas sold in this country, 
ithese goods have no dressing in them, and conse- 
quently are not injured by water, and may be sponged 
off when soiled. Their brilliancy is obtained by the 
wool they are made of, and not by hot pressing and 
bigh finishing, like the ordinary § 8. 

‘o not buy an Alpaca till you look at these goods. 
Try them, and you will find they are all that is claimed 
for them. 

They are now to be obtained from nearly all first- 
class retailers throughout the country. 

Sole Importers, N. B. FALCONER & CO. 


A REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


G L. KELTY & COMPANY, 

722 & 724 Broadway. 

_New Importations of 

SWISS LACE CURTAINS, 

FRENCH GUIPURE CURTAINS, 
NOTTINGHAM CURTAINS, 
FURNITURE COVERINGS, 
and CURTAIN MATERIALS. 

BEST SCOTCH HOLLAND SHADES, 

with Patent Self-Acting Fixtures. 











all orders to the IX WIRE CO., Bridgeport, Coun, 


S60 A WEEK paid. If you want business, 
send stamp to Novetry Co., Saco, Me. 
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THE CELEBRATED 





RAND 
BLACK ALPACAS! 


This brand of Alpaca is acknowled; (by the lead- 
ing fashion authorities) to be the standard Alpaca now 
sold in the United States. 


very finest material, they far surpass all other 
is country. 

are sold by most 

Retail Dry-Goods Mer- 

the leading cities and 


we 
as a ticket is attached to each piece 
a picture of the Buffalo pre- 
ike The above. 


PEAKE, OPDYCKE, & CO., 
427 & 429 Broadway, New York, 
Sole Importers of this Brand fer the United States. 





FOR 


Hand and Machine Sewing. 
J.& P. COATS’ 


*~ “SIX CORD IN “ALL NUMBERS, 
Soe. Brom Nor 8:to 100 inclusive, - 


: FOR SALE BY 
-All Dealers in Dry Goods and Notions. 


THE NEW WILSON 


Under-Feed Shuttle 


SEWING MACHINES! 









inc, HEMMina, TUCEING, 
FELxING, Quilting, CorD- 
ING, BInDING, BRAIDING, 
GaTHERING, Gathering & 
sewing on gathers, they 
are unezxcelled ! 
For particulars address 
Wilson Sewing Machine Co., 
CLEVELAND, O, or 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 





TO THE 


LOVERS of FLOWERS! 


WE HAVE DISTRIBUTED NEARLY FIFTY 
THOUSAND OF OUR 


Flower and Vegetable Seed Catalogue 
for 1871, and are receiving thousands of orders for 
Seeds. Accompanying letters speak of the Catalogue 
as the finest they have ever seen, and the prices be- 
yond objection. It is the richest in appearance, and 
contains the finest illustrations of any Catalogue ever 
published in the world. The list is very complete, 
embracing Seeds of many new and rare plants, for the 
first time offered in this country. We mail it to any 
“address on receipt of fifteen cents. 


OUR CHROMO FOR 1871 


is the best ever issued in America; size, 19 x 24 inches; 

representing forty-three varieties of choice flowers. 

Sent by mail for Seventy-five Cents. Address 
BRIGGS & BRO., Rochester, N.Y. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


OF SUITS IN 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


angements have ‘been made to furnish CUT 
PAPER PATTERNS of the beautiful Paris Costumes 
which it is intended shall appear frequently in Har- 
ner’s Bazar. These Patterns are Grapep ro Fir any 
1auRE, from 30 to 46 inches Bust Measure, and are 
Sitted with the greatest accuracy, THE NAMES AND DIREO- 
TIONS FOR PUTTING TOGETHER BEING PRINTED ON EAOH 
SEPARATE PIKOE OF THE PATTERN, 80 as to be adjusted 
by the moat inexperienced. 


The following patterns are now ready: 














Vol. IIT. 
WATTEAU-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT ...No. 22 
TRAINED CARRIAGE SUIT. .............. “ 24 
POMPADOUR- BASQUE WALKING SUIT... “ 26 
SHORT-BASQUE WALKING SUIT...... eves * 
TRAINED HOUSE DRESS............... * 30 
POINTED-WAIST WALKING SUIT “* 32 
PEASANT - BASQUE WALKING SUIT.. “ 34 
TRAINED EVENING DRESS........... ’ s 
TRAINED STREET SUIT............ “ 40 
BLOUSE-WAIST WALKING SUIT. & 42 
POLONAISE WALKING SUIT....... “ 44 
HIGH-WAIST TRAINED SUIT..... * 46 
VEST-CASAQUE WALKING SUIT......... 48 
ee ASTED SACQUE WALKIN i@ 

a eee ere Sere pee 
SINGLE-BREASTED SACQUE WALKING , 
BT Brass Fle ke evn eens scccecess saenccicmuae ae 
Vol. 1V. 
WORTH-BASQUE HOUSE DRESS........... 4.4 
LADY’S GORED WRAPPER...... Sece AS et 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK....... cae See 
APRON-POLONATISE WALKING SUIT..... * 18 
POSTILION - BASQUE WALKING SUIT..... “3 
SHORT-SACQUE WALKING SUIT.......... “3 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail 
repaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS and 
UST MEASURE. The same Patterns cost sixty cents 

in gold in Paris. The whole set of Nine Sizes will be 

sent for $200. No patterns separated or exchanged. 
In ordering, please specify the Number of paper eon- 
taining Suit and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


7. i STEWART & CO. 
are offering, 
in addition to their present stock, 
500 pieces choice styles and new colorings 
of 
SPRING AND SUMMER SILKS, 
imported expressly for their retail trade. 
Prices, $1, $1 25, $1 50 to $2 per yard. 


BLACK SILKS 


at unusually low prices. 


Two cases new colorings in 
PLAIN SILKS, 
at $1 75 per yard. 
A DECIDED BARGAIN. 


Forming the largest, cheapest, and most attractive 
stock of silks yet offered, 


_ 


BROADWAY, FOURTH AVENUE, NINTH AND 
TENTH STREETS. 








RNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth Street. 
GREAT BARGAINS IN 
@ARPETS. 

Will continue to sell ENGLISH TAPESTRY BRUS- 
SELS, $1 10 to $1 25; ENGLISH BODY BRUSSELS, 
$1 75 and $2—the handsomest goods in the market at 
these prices. ; 

Just received: 

“SMYRNA,” “AUBUSSON,” ‘ AXMINSTER,” 
AND “FRENCH TOURNAY VELVET” 
CARPETS, 
woven entire for rooms. 
se importations of all the various descrip- 

tions o' 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC CARPETS AND 
OILCLOTHS, 


At Lowest Market Prices. 


LINEN DEPARTMENT. 
EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
In Damask Napkins, Table-Cloths, Doylies, Pillow- 
Case Linens, and Sheetings. 
500 Dozen Full Size — Huck Towels at $2 50 per 
dozens EXTRA SIZE FINE GOODS, $3 00 and 


upward. 
RICHARDSON'S CELEBRATED LINENS in all 
qualities. 

ON MONDAY NEXT AND FOLLOWING DAYS, 
in addition to our usual well-selected stock, we shall 
offer some very CHEAP LOTS. 

BUYERS of SHEETINGS, QUILTS, and HOUSE- 
KEEPING GOODS will find this an excellent oppor- 
tunity of securing EXTRAORDINARY VALUE in 
THEIR PURCHASES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTAB & CO., 
Broadway and Nineteenth St. 


SPRING STYLES 


RICHMOND PRINTS, 


LADIES about buying their Spring 
CALICOES 


will find the latest and most tasteful designs in 
these standard goods. 


ASK FOR THE 


RICHMOND 
PRINTS. 














E wre) LHEA-NECTAR 
* 4 oa A IS A PURE 
fem, BLACK TEA 
Np my WITH THE 
RANG Green-Tea Flavor. 
a ; WARRANTED 


TO SUIT ALL TASTES. 


FRAGRANT SAPOLIENE 


Cleans Kid Gloves and all kinds of Cloths and Cloth- 
ing; removes Paint, Grease, Tar, &c., instantly, with- 
out the least iniury to the finest fabric. by 
Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers. FRAGRANT 
SAPOLIENE CO., 33 Barclay St., New York; 46 La 
Salle St., Chicago. 








HOMAI’S PERSIAN WASH 


REMOVES MOTH PATCH, TAN, & FRECKLES. 
Never fails, For sale A all Druggists. 
, Proprietor, Dover, N. H. 


OOLEY’ 


B. F. RACKLE 








D! Y EAST, Bes, 
‘POWDER 


TRY !T, SOLD BY GROCERS. 


HE HAPPY DREAM WALTZ, FOR 
@UITAR. The prettiest Guitar Piece published 

for years. Price, 30cents. re on receipt of 
rice. Address W. L. HAYDEN, 120 Tremont Street, 
Posten. N. B.—Send for catalogues of Guitar Music. 








ANTED—AGENTS ($20 per day), to sell 
the celebrated HOME SHUTTLE SEWING 
MACHINE. Has the under-feed, makes the 
‘lock stitch" (alike on both sides), and is fully 
licensed. e best and cheapest family Sew- 
ing Machine in the market. Address JOHN- 
SON, CLARK, & CO., Boston, Mass,; Pitts- 
burch, Pa.: Chicago, Ill.; or St. Lonis, Mo. 


— HORACE WATERS, 
A Great Offer. 481 Broadway, N. Y. 


p 
will dispose of One Hundred Pranos, Metoprons, and 
Oneans, of six first-class makers, including Waters’, 
at EXTREMELY LOW PRIOKS, FOR CASH, DURING THIS 
MonTH; or will take a portion cash and balance in 
monthly or quarterly installments. 








Waltham Watches. 


We claim for WALTHAM WATCHES more points 
of excellence than are found in those of any other 
manufacture. This is especially the case with those 
made for ladies’ use. In their construction every care 
is taken to insure correct performance, and, although 
of small size, they are remarkably substantial ; in this 
respect they essentially differ from the great majority 
of small foreign watches, which are so slightly made 
that their use, as time-keepers, must be very short and 
limited. The gold cases for these watches are of great 
variety, from the perfectly plain to the most elaborately 
ornamented. Every taste and purse can be suited. An 
examination of our assortment, which is by far the 
largest in the country, is respeetfully solicited, and to 
those at a distance we will send our Illustrated Cata- 
logue, on application by mail or otherwise. Please 
state that you saw this notice in Harper’s Bazar. 


HOWARD « CO, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
No. 865 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


A SPLENDID NEW NOVEL. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 


A LOST LIFE. 


By EMILY H. MOORE. 














A Lost Lire is one of the best novels ever published. 
Orders are pouring in for it from every quarter, and 
thousands of readers are being charmed with it. * * * 
Mrs. Emily H. Moore, who has written so long over 

e nom de plume of ‘ Mignonette,” has made her 
name famous all over the country, and this, her first 
book, will be welcomed by every one. *,* The vol- 
ume is beautifully printed and bound. Price $1 50. 


*,” Sold every where, and sent by mail, free, by 
G. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


GETTING UP CLUBS. 
Great Saving to Consumers. 


Parties inquire how to get up clubs. Our answer is, 
send for Price-List, and a Club form will accompany 
it, with full directions, making a large saving to con- 
sumers and remunerative to Club organizers. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
31 & 338 VESEY STREET, 
P.0. Box 5643. NEW YORK. 
AGENTS! READ THIS! 
WE WILL PAY AGENTS A SALARY OF $30 
PER WEEK and Expenses, or allow a large com- 


mission, to sell our new and wonderful inventions. 
Address M. WAGNER & CO., Marshall, Mich. 


HARPER & BROTHERS’ 


SPECIAL TRADE SALE; 
1871. 


FRoM Marcu 16 TO APRIL 25. 


FRANKLIN SQUARE, 
New York, March, 1871. 


We invite the attention of Booksellers to our 














Special List of Books, which we will sell on the: 


following terms, for Cash, from the 16th of March 
to the 25th of April, after which our terms will 
positively be as heretofore. 
On Orders of $ 100 at one time, 25 per cent. discount ; 
“ $ 500 iid 30 oe “ 


33$ “ “ 
$2000 “ 3 “ “ 


5 
And an additional deduction of Five per cent. for Cash. 


We shall not sell at any of the Trade Sales 
this Spring. 

The Special List will be furnished to Book- 
sellers on application to the Publishers. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


TERMS for HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
BAZAR. 





Harrer’s Maaaztnz, One Year...... $4 00 
Hagrer's Werkty, One Year...... 400 
Harpre’s Bazar, One Year...... 400 


Harper’s Magazineé, Harrer’s WEEKLY, and Harrer’s 
Bazaz, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or any 
two for $7 00. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WERKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sussoripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Maeazine 24 cents a year, for the Wrexky or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazine, or 20 cents for 
the Wrexkty or Bazan, to prepay the U. S. postage. 

The Volumes of the MagazinzE commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. 
scriptions may commence with any Number. 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werk ty and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

When the subscriber’s address is to be changed, 
both the old and new one must be given. It is not 
necessary to give notice of discontinnance. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrr & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


TrrMs ror ApvERTISING IN HaRPER's PERIonicats. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $500; Half Page, 
$250; Quarter Page, $150—each insertion. 
Hi "8 Weekl. Inside Pages, $150 per Line; 
Outside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Displa 
$1 2 per Line—each insertion. fr 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Valuable New Books, 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price 


HEAT: being Part I. of Science for the Young. By 
ot ee Axssorr. Copiously Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


DE WITT"’S MOTHERLESS. Motherless; or, A Pa- 
risian Family. For Girls in their Teeas. Trans- 
lated from the French of Madame Guizot De Witt 
by the Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman.” II- 
lustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 


DIARY of the BESIEGED RESIDENT IN PARIS. 
Reprinted from the London ‘“ Daily News,” with 
Several New Letters and Preface. Svo, Paper, 60 
cents. = 

SMITH’S ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. A Co- 
pious and Critical English-Latin Dictionary. Com- 
riled from Original Sources. By Wa. Suuru, D.C.L., 

L.D., Editor of the Classical Dictionaries, Curtius’s 
Greek Grammar, the Student’s Hume, the Student’s 
Greece, Old and New Testament Histories, &c. ;. and 
Turoruitus D. Hart, M.A., Fellow of University 
College, London. To which is added a Dictionary 
of Proper Names. Svo, Sheep, $6 00. 


THE MUTINEERS OF THE BOUNTY. Some Ac- 
count of the Mutineers of the Bounty and their De- 
scendants in Pitcairn and Norfolk Islands. By Lavy 
Bercuer. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


TODD'S APPLE CULTURIST. The Apple Culturist. 
A Complete Treatise for the Practical Pomologist. 
To Aid in Propagating the Apple, and Cultivating 
and Managing Orchards. Illustrated with Engrav- 
ings of Fruit, Young and Old Trees, and Mechanical 
Devices employed in Connection with Orchards and 
the Management of Apples. By Sereno Epwarps 
Topp, Author of ‘Young Farmer’s Manual,” &c. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. _ 


OUR GIRLS. By Dro Lewis, A.M., M.D. 
Cloth, $150. New Edition, 


BARNES'S NOTES ON THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
New Edition. Revised, with Maps and Illustrations. 
Now ready: Gospels, 2 vols.; Acts, 1 vél.; Romans, 
lvol. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 per vol. 


12mo, 


RAWLINSON'S MANUAL of ANCIENT HISTORY. 
A Manual of Ancient History, from the Earliest 
Times to the Fall of the Western Empire. Com- 
prising the History of Chaldza, Assyria, Media, Bab- 
ylonia, Lydia, Phenicia, Syria, Judea, Egypt, Car- 
thage, Persia, Greece, Macedonia, Parthia, and 
Rome. By Groner Rawuinson, M.A., Camden Pro- 
fessor of Ancient History in the University of Ox- 
ford. Large 12mo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Fresh Novels, 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
THE MONARCH OF MINCING-LANE. By Ws. 
Buack, Author of “In Silk Attire,” ‘* Love or Mar- 


riage?" “Kilmeny,” &c. Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. 





FENTON’S QUEST. By Miss M. E. Brappon, Author 
of “ Aurora os og **John Marchmont’s Legacy,” 
“*Dead-Sea Fruit,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
50 cents. 4 


BRED IN THE BONE; or, Like Father, Like Son. 
By the Author of ‘‘A Beggar on Horseback,” 
“‘Gwendoline’s Harvest,” ‘*Won—Not Wooed,” 
“Carlyon’s Year,” &c. With Illustrations. 8yo, 
Paper, 50 cents. os 

DAISY NICHOL. By Lady Harpy. 8vo, Paper, 50 
cents. 


EARL'S DENE., By R. E. Francition. S8vo, Paper, 
50 cents. “y 

SIR HARRY HOTSPUR.OF HUMBLETHWAITE. 
By Antuony Trotiore, Author of “The Vicar ot 
Bullhampton,” ‘‘ He Knew He was Right,” &c. _L- 
lustrated. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents, 


THE CRYPTOGRAM. By James De Miv.z, Author 
of “The Dodge Club,” “Cord and Creese,” ‘The 
American Baron,” &c. Illustrated. Svo, Paper, 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 





NEW EDITIONS 


OF BOOKS 
Posiisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ABBOTT'S [ILLUSTRATED HISTORIES: Peter 
the Great.—Nero.—Xerxes.—William the Conquer- 
or.—Julius Caesar. 


RIDDLE AND ARNOLD'S ENGLISH-LATIN LEX- 
ICON. 8vo, Sheep, $5 00. 


ROSS BROWNE'S APACHE COUNTRY. Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


DOCHARTY’S ARITHMETIC. 12mo, Sheep, $1 50. 


WINCHELL’S SKETCHES OF CREATION. Illus- 
trations. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


ABBOTT’S FRANCONIA STORIES: Mary Bell.— 
Mary Erskine. att 

ABBOTT'S MARCO PAUL SERIES; In the Forests 
of Maine.—In Vermont. 





= Harper & Brorurrs will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE. 
THE SIMPLYST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST IN USE! HAS BUT 
ONE NEEDLE! A ONILD CAN RUN IT! 
Agents wanted in every Town. 

Send for Circular and sample Stocking to 
HINKLEY KNITTING MACH. CO., Bath, Me. 


F 0 (> Frery-Two German Bristol Cards, with you 
or Cc name neatly printed anc: sent by meli prepaid. 
Address SMITH & MILLS, Argus Cffice, Aruawra, lilinois, 





s 00 A MONTH and expenses to good canvass- 
3 ers. Samples free. C. M. Linington, Chicago. 





] D. WILSON & CO., 327 Pear! St., N. Y., far- 
W + nish Printing Ink for Harper's Weekly and Bazar. 





EAD “Convent Life Unveiled,” by Edith 
L% O'Gorman. Price $150. Cr. Pus, Co., Hartford, Ct, 
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IRREVOCABLE. TOO YOUNG! 








Customer (for the Royal Wedding Photograph). ‘‘Can’t I have the Busstz (to pacify little sister, who keeps interrupting her perusal of that exciting “third volume’). “Yes, yes, Chatterbox, the Princess 


Lady, only? I-don’t so much want the Gentleman !” 


Louise és Married to-day, and if you’re a good Girl you shall be Married too, when you’re Old enough!’ 


‘G 5 3 ision). “* Sir ; ‘ 5i P Yk isn’t t Bet arried? Isn’t sh ‘ood Girl ’t she Old enough yet?” 
YounG Person (with decision). ‘‘No, Sir; we can’t Part them, Sir, CuattTersox. “Then why isn’t Aunt Betsy Marrie sn’t she a g Girl—or isn’ CSuffocatings rapture of Maiden Aunt. 


now ! 








FACETIZ. 


A constant reader wishes 
to know where he can pur- 
chase a pair of sheets for 
the bed of a river, also a set 
of teeth for the mouth; and 
would be glad to be inform- 
ed what rate of interest is 
allowed by the Bank of the 
River Hudson. 


—p——— 

If you make a very favor- 
able impression on your 
first visit any where—don’t 
call again. 





——~»-———— 
Men WELL up In Worp- 
rarinting—Sign writers. Hf 


oo 
Tovoutrnc.—It is said 

that, to a noble-hearted 

woman, there is hardly ed 

thing more touching in 

life than to see a poor but 

virtuous young man strug- 
ling to keep a feeble mus- 

he alive. 
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—_—_—_~>—————_ 
Surely the dead languages 
must be spelled with dead 
letters. 
——@———_— 
Tue Most Laconio Love- 
LETTER—A note of admira- 
tion (!). 
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If you ever should have 
the misfortune to “let the 
cat out of the bag,” never, 
never try and stuff her back 
again; it’s such a mistake; 
you only make, inevitably 
make, matters forty times 
worse. 

_—————_~»—_-- 6 j = 

Mopern Heatuenism— — — = = ——— 
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Worshiping idols (idles) in 
line, 


crino! APRIL SHOWERS BEFORE UMBRELLAS WERE INVENTED.—A SWEET THING IN WATERED SILKS. 
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Sweer.—8 ig of veg- 
etable wonders, we heard 
the other day of a young 
lady whose i were 80 
sweet that she dared not go 
into the garden for fear of 
the bees. 


—>—_— 


now for three fingers and a 
portion of a thumb. 
N.B. No Irish need apply. 
ee ened 


The King of, Prussia has 


to pay—the Bill of improv- 
idence! 


When may a gardener be 
called proud?—When he 
studies monieculiure, and 
considers delving infra 
dig. , 


A Fact ror Cariytz.— 
The earliest manifestation 
of Hero-worship of which 
we have notice in any rec- 
ord, ancient or modern, was 
on the p: of a young 
Greek enthusiast of the 
name of der. 

—@ 
THE GENUINE COIN. 


M‘Mriuiow. “It was those 
golden locks that found the 
heart.” 


“—_ my 
HERESE (aside). ** It was 
that golden key that found 
the way to mine !” 
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“TRAIN UP A CHILD,” ETC. 
“Mamma, don’t you Think Pug ought to be Vaccinated?” 
““What Nonsense, dear! They only Vaccinaéte Human Beings !” 
“Why, Madame Fakeaway’s had all her Servants Vaccinated, Mamma !” 


“THE BURDENS OF FASHION.” 


WHAT WE MUST COME TO BEFORE LONG. 








